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Here’s how the RELIANCE helps its sales- 


men keep their business in force 


Few other Life Insurance companies have developed a lapse- 
prevention program as complete and effective as that of Reliance. 
The Company wants its salesmen to get maximum renewal com- 
mission benefits. 

Reliance believes in maintaining public good will. It not only 
cherishes the friendship of its policyholders but establishes an 
extensive contact with them to demonstrate its purposes. 

Above is illustrated one of a series of letters mailed to Reliance 
policyholders at various periods . . . immediately after the policy 


is delivered. during the grace period and after lapsation. 


This program is admittedly of benefit to Reliance Representatives. 
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This Week: 


PROSPECTING 
W. E. Cox, of Pittsburgh, makes a very 
comfortable living from business he has been 
able to write directly from newspaper leads. 
In this issue he writes the first of a series of 
twelve articles giving case histories on some 
of the outstanding examples of this form of 
selling. 
* 7 * 
AT LAST 
We knew it had to come, sooner or later, 
a discussion of Technocracy in insurance, so 
the assignment was given to an expert— 
Gerhard Herschfeld. He calls it a theory 
of "If's and But's" in which its proponents 
have considered everything except the hu- 
man element. 
* * * 
FARM LOANS 
A digest of what some of the big Eastern 
life insurance companies are doing and ex- 
pect to do about the farm loan situation in 
lowa and the nation generally. And what 
they have been doing as a matter of policy 
for some time past. See page 16. 
ee 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS 

This is the time of the year when annual 
statements come thick and fast. A number 
of companies give their annual reports in 
this issue, reports that uniformly reflect a 
year of satisfactory progress. 


* * * 


Next Week: 


HARD-BOILED 

"A Hard-Boiled View of Agency Mat- 
ters" is the title of an article by William M. 
Goodwin whose articles in The Spectator 
in the past have always aroused interest and 
comment. It is Mr. Goodwin's contention 
that the insurance business is a very senti- 
mental, human business and, therefore, is a 
battle, not a game, from start to finish. 

* * * 

WHISTLE 

There is a great deal of boiler and ma- 
chinery insurance to be secured by the 
agent who is alert and wide-awake to the 
opportunities and who realizes that so long 
as the whistles keep blowing there is steam 
in the boilers and machines are turning over. 
Read about it next week. 








Aiding Agriculture 


ONSIDERABLE prominence is accorded in the public press 
to the aid which life insurance companies are giving to agri- 
culture through a policy of leniency and understanding in 

dealing with their mortgage loans. Life insurance men, thoroughly 
imbued with the humanitarian aspect of their business, could not 
but anticipate that the companies, whose primary end is to relieve 
individual distress, would do whatever was within the range of their 
obligations to all of their policyholders to assist any deserving class 
of citizens upon whom the hand of depression had rested so heavily. 


With this in mind, they must have every confidence that the 
executives of the several institutions, while cooperating with the 
executives of State and Nation, will at the same time protect the 
broader interests of every individual policyholder which in their 
aggregate so largely coincides at the current time with the Ameri- 
can body politic. In the existing emergency, insurance companies 
are refraining from foreclosing on farm mortgages in default of 
interest. This must be recognized as a temporary means by which 
the life insurance companies are effecting a needed help to state 
and national governments in bringing about a permanent solution 
to the present country-wide agricultural problem. 


In these times, when turmoil, uncertainty and a lack of positive- 
ness in action everywhere prevails, The Spectator is proud of the 
leadership which the life insurance companies are thus displaying. 
By their stand, they have removed at least temporarily all technical 
and legal restrictions which might obstruct any approach to the 
formulation of sound and sane farm relief plans. They well realize 
that a fresh start and a new deal for the farmers will lead to a new 
progress and a new prosperity for all. All concede that the pros- 
perity of the world rests upon the prosperous farmer. Life insur- 
ance agents should thoroughly familiarize themselves with week 
by week developments in every phase of their business through the 
news columns of their insurance journals, supplemented by their 
company literature and not depend too completely upon informa- 
tion gathered from miscellaneous sources. 


Life insurance is now playing a dominant role in the affairs of 


America. Full advantage cannot be reaped e 


slightest opportunity to impregnate the pub- 
lic mind with its policy of protection for all. 
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HEADLINE 
PROSPECTING 


How to Sell Insurance 
Through Newspaper 
Leads; The First of a 
Series Based on Actual 
Case Histories 


By 
W. E. COX, C.L.U. 


HAT a field the columns of the daily press offer 
to the life underwriter for cultivation. 
here is tragedy—pathos. There is portrayed, 
day after day, the skeletonized tales of disappointments and 
blasted hopes; stories of lost fortunes and unrealized dreams. 

But the news is not altogether a chronicle of sadness and 
espair. Stories are there, too, stories of great expecta- 
tion; of life and love and progress. 

Stories that tell how money is to be made. 

Stories that tell of new business ventures. 

Stories that tell how happiness is to be found. 

\ printed item in the newspaper and a visioned picture 
recently told a story of tragedy and opportunity to me. 

\ silent grey building surrounded by a high stone wall 
tood in the background of my mental conception. Iron 
bars, concealed, in part, the haunted eyes and drawn faces 
men and women, individuals who had been con- 


many 
the due process of law and now were denied their 


cted by 


freedom. 


An Unusual Story 

That mental picture became clearer as I read on:— 

“Today, Miss O’Conner,” read the words, “a jobber’s 
gent, with offices in the Crocker Building, was released 
from serving further time of her sentence. Judge White 

the Superior Court, after having listened to the plea 

f Attorney Duff, ordered her immediate release—.” 

Other words from the reporter’s pen went on to say 
that recently Miss O’Conner had been in court prosecuting 

relative, who she alleged had embezzled a substantial sum 
f money from a deceased relative’s estate. However, she 
ad failed te prove the truth of her charges and in turn, 
he criminal court had assessed to her the costs of the ac- 
tion. Upon her emphatic refusal to pay this account, the 
trial judge had ordered her committed to jail for contempt 
ntil the dignity of the law had been satisfied. 

Here, I thought, might be a worthwhile prospect. Those 
printed words implied to me that Miss O’Conner had 
been a victim of circumstance and that the court officers 
were endeavoring to shift an error from their own shoul- 
that of the woman. Also, my analysis told me, 
deep hatred must have grown in Miss O’Conner’s soul, 


Lew 


ders to 







Where to find new 
prospects: 
“In all the news 
that’s to you 
sent.” 


«a desire to square accounts with those persons who were 
responsible for her plight and she might have a desire 
to learn how her own property could be safeguarded, s 
that her estate need never be the subject of litigation. 
Miss O’Conner stood up when I entered her office some 
Her lips were set hard and a pair of Irish 


few days later. 
The air of 


grey eyes looked, with mistrust, into my own. 
that room was tense, full of static. 
“Miss O’Conner?” I asked, and smiled. 
“Yes,” barked back the voice of the woman. 


DE 


“What d 
you want 
Hers was a most unfriendly manner and the walls oi 
resistance seemed to be impregnable. I was puzzled, but | 
continued to smile. Her eyes never left my face. 
“Frankly, Miss O’Conner,” I said in an even toned voice 
“I ealled to congratulate a lady who was willing to take 





A teacher comes home from Alaska. The news: 
paper gives her a half-page write-up as to condi- 
tions there. On first interview she purchased a 
Retirement Annuity that called for an annual de- 
posit of $143.00 and then her sister purchased one 
that called for $100.00 as an annual deposit. 

A home is robbed. The picture of the father and 
his two sons appear on the first page. Two columns 
wide—two columns of printed matter. On second 
interview the father paid me $190.00 and thre 
months later made a second purchase calling for am 
annual premium of $82.00 

A major of the U. S. Army is shown standing 
















with his foot on the butt of a small cannon. He 
telling others about the value of guns. Telling hod 
some of the old types of guns cannot be replaced 
Yet, while the American Legion is in session ané 
tevo days after this news item appeared, I sold him 
an annual premium of $149.00. 
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ed voice, 
to take 


it on the chin for a cause she believed to be right. I gather 
from the newspaper reports that you did just that. This 
old world of ours pays a deep respect to a fighter and I 
am sure that others will approve your course of action and 
glory in your spunk.” 

For the moment I paused and awaited a most sure re- 
action. It was not long in coming. Faint tell-tale wrinkles 
started to turn the corners of that set mouth upward and 
I could vision a weakening of the resistance wall. 

“Then don’t you think,” asked Miss O’Conner as she 
moved a step nearer to me, “that others will condemn me— 
will refuse to trade with me—will boycott my business, be- 
cause I chose to do what I thought was right?” 

“Indeed not, Miss O’Conner,” I said. 

That faint smile grew into a healthy grin. 
seemed to be pleased. 

Other words were passed back and forth and then Miss 
O’Conner asked: “Pray tell me, but to whom am I indebted 
for so many encouraging words.” 


My prospect 


Storm Signals Aloft 


An unexpected barrier had leaped into my sales path. 
“Oh, pardon me!” I said, “that is a formality I overlooked.” 
My card was placed in her hand. With the eyes of a critic 
she looked at the letters of my name and that of my com- 
pany, and then with puckered lips, as if disturbed, she 
thumbed that card between her fingers. 

“Don’t let the nature of my business disturb you,” I 
hastened to say to her, “but won’t you tell me the story of 
your trouble, how it all happened?” 

Again the road was clear. All danger signals had faded 
away. Miss O’Conner was anxious to tell her troubles. 
“Yes, I will!” she told me. “Sit there.” 

Fiction is interesting to read but truth carries the human 
interest. For the next few minutes an almost unbelievable 
life’s picture unfolded before my vision. The lady placed 
great stress on some words and scarcely whispered many 
others. Several times I cut in to ask questions and after 
the story had been told three needs for life insurance had 
been made known. 

There was an aged father to support. 

There was an orphaned niece in a private girls’ school. 

A heavy line of credit was maintained at the bank. 

Fortified with this first-hand knowledge, I was ready to 
take command and dominate the coming interview. 
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ewspaper Leads 


A new arrival in the city. Moved here from the 
East. A letter was sent to him. Three weeks later 
he paid to me $324.05 and six months later made 
a second purchase and has paid me $475.17 for this 
second buy. 

A series of promotions are announced. A letter 
goes forward to each favored ‘person. $15,000 of 
business with premiums in excess of $600 resulted. 

A buyer from a Pittsburgh store goes to the 
New York Market. His name is secured from a 
New York City paper. I sold him a $480.00 prem- 
ium. See the written story and a similar news item 
attached. 

A convention is held here. Five of the officers 
have paid me in excess of $700. 

A welfare organization published a report of its 
year’s activity. The names of the workers are im- 
printed with the report. $15,000 for premiums in 
CXCESS of $600.00. 
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W. E. Cox, the 
Pittsburgh agent 
whose prospecting 
problems are solved 
twice daily—in the 
morning and after- 
noon newspapers. 





“Now, Miss O’Conner,” I said, “you had a first-hand 
experience with the general run of property. Your experi- 
ence has been a harrowing one. You have suffered and 
the memory of those few days and nights will live long in 
your memory. I sympathize with you. However, on the 
other hand, some good comes from each set-back encoun- 
tered during this life and were it possible for you to cre- 
ate and build a select estate—a piece of property that 
would be free of all court interference—would not be sub- 
ject to an attachment—would be hidden from the snooping 
eyes of all near and distant relatives—would be profitable, 
and one that in the end will pay to you a guaranteed in- 
come just as long as you would want to receive that in- 
come—.” 

“Decidedly, I would be interested!” cut in Miss O’Conner, 
“but where, oh, where is such a bargain available?” 


Property of Preferred Nature 


A brief description of life insurance portrayed from the 
property angle followed: 


Property—so defined by the court. 
Property—self liquidating. 

Property—a definite maturity or cash value. 
Property—for sale in desirable amounts. 
Property—for sale on the installment plan. 
Property—guaranteed appreciation in value. 
Property—yields a guaranteed income. 


Two days later on a call back the case was closed. The 
prospect was quick to see the many advantages. Her check 
was for $82.00 and that amount represented but a fraction 
of the amount she hopes to buy. 

Think over this case. Would you call it cold canvassing? 
Indeed, it was not! 

Quite often I meet this unusual secured policyholder dur- 
ing the course of a business day. Sometimes she tells me 
about other business women who might be interested in buy- 
ing income producing property, and then again she may 
chide me because of the manner of my approach. How- 
ever, the above was an unusual case and called for an un- 
usual approach. 

Newspapers, legal journals and other printed data pro- 
vide long lists of people who are having arguments with 
the law. See these legal contestants. See the judge and 
trial attorneys. Live over the case and then offer to these 
many people the helping hand of service. Such will place 
many a name on the coveted dotted line. (All names used 
are fictitious.) 








With the Editors 


Who's Buying and How Much? 


ANGIBLE proof in substantia- 

tion of the often expressed con- 
viction that the depression would 
inevitably result in a more wide- 
spread appreciation of life insur- 
ance is offered in the recent 
nation-wide survey of life insur- 
ance buyers made by the Ameri- 
can Service Bureau, the inspection 
organization which serves. the 
member companies of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. One of the 
revelations of this interesting 
study hits pretty close to the heart 
of the problem of conservation. It 
rather seriously indicts either the 
agent, the company, or both when 
it is pointed out that a mere ten 
per cent of the buyers of new in- 
surance who were old policy- 
holders, placed their additional 
protection with the original insur- 
ing company. Perhaps the com- 
panies are as much or more at fault 
for the scattering of the other 
ninety per cent of new business, 
because the high annual turnover 
in the agency ranks readily ex- 
plains why the writing agent does 
not follow up for additional insur- 
ance. This does not, however, ex- 
plain why new agents or others of 
the same company are not foliow- 
ing the ball on such leads. There 
is, of course, no contention that 
a diversified ownership of life in- 
surance works to the disadvantage 
of the insured, or results in any 
substantial waste of effort, because 
men buy insurance protection from 
time to time and in amounts com- 
mensurate with current income, 
but it is obvious that where the 
original insurer places only ten per 
cent of additionals, there is a ter- 
rific exposure to the twisting haz- 
ard. 

The Bureau took a total of 10,- 
164 new applications—exactly the 
number that was taken for a simi- 
lar study last July—and, for pur- 
poses of comparison, analyzed the 
business from several angles dur- 
ing the month of December. In 
general, both surveys disclosed 
that men connected with financial 
institutions and those whose pro- 
fessions bring them into contact 
with poverty, suffering and trag- 
edy brought about by absence of 
reserve resources, all evince a keen 
appreciation of life insurance bene- 
fits and are liberal buyers of poli- 
cies. On the other hand, men and 
women who live _ luxuriously 


through public favor — public 
officeholders, athletes, stage favor- 
ites, etc., are notoriously lax in 
availing themselves of insurance 
protection, as ten of every seven- 
teen of such classification admitted 
that they owned no life insurance 
at the time of making application 
for new insurance, and of the 
seven who owned old insurance, 
the .average amounted to only 
$228. Undertakers and funeral 
directors, on the other hand, stated 
they owned an average of $12,727. 

One of the most significant rev- 
elations of the newest study of 
buying trends was that there has 
been an increase of 21.6 per cent 
in the ratio of new life insurance 
buyers since the first check-up. 
Also that the average size of pol- 
icy has increased since last July, 
the average in December being 
$2,243 against $2,157 for July. The 
necessity for constant vigilance in 
conservation work was emphasized 
in the report that the average in- 
surance holdings among those 
already owning insurance at the 
time of making application for ad- 
ditionals amounted to slightly 
more last July than was the case 
six months later when the figure 
had declined from $5,617 to 
$5,351. 

Housewives led the entire list of 
buyers, numerically, 1,152 of them 
having applied for new insurance. 
These were almost equally divided 
between rural and city homes and 
the average size of policy between 
the two classifications was about 
on a par. More than 900 farmers 
and ranchers bought new insur- 
ance, sixty per cent of whom had 
no other insurance. Those who 
did possess old policies owned an 
average insurance estate of $3,728. 
This might be taken to indicate 
that sixty per cent of the farmers 
and ranchers are virgin prospects 
and from the substantial holdings 
of those who have been sold, ought 
to prove a profitable source of fu- 
ture business. 

The trend to insurance owner- 
ship in schools and colleges is in- 
dicated in this report. No fewer 
than 1,008 applications came from 
students for an average of $1,040, 
and a comparatively few of the in- 
dividual buyers owned insurance 
previously. And among those who 
did, the average policy was only 
$775. It looks as if the young men 
and women of the country are be- 
coming more wideawake to the 


value of insurance as property and 
more appreciative of the bargain 
rates available during the younger 
years. 

Insurance agents continue to 
show complete and practical con- 
fidence in their business. One 
hundred and forty-three bought 
new insurance for an average of 
$4,409 and those owning old insur- 
ance policies — practically all of 
them did—declared their holdings 
for an average of $10,043. 


Optimistic Note From Abroad 


L bey United States Department 
of Commerce presents a foreign 
business summary which should 
be heartening to all who consider 
the fact that prosperity in this 
country is interwoven with a pros- 
perous time abroad. This sum- 
mary strikes an optimistic note. It 
antedates, of course, current politi- 
cal changes in the German govern- 
ment, but the general trends indi- 
cated in the review should remain 
unaffected by such factors. The 
summary follows: 

“German business, though not 
definitely optimistic, reflects the 
belief that the low point has been 
passed. Passage of financial legis- 
lation has clarified the Belgian 
situation. Achievement of a favor- 
able trade balance by Denmark 
contrasts with otherwise adverse 
developments. Conditions in Por- 
tugal have recorded a slight but 
definite upturn during the past six 
months. Gradual relaxation of ex- 
change restrictions is planned by 
Czechoslovakia. Financial strain 
continues in Greece, but home in- 
dustries have held up fairly well 
and the trade balance has recently 
improved somewhat. Rumanian 
foreign trade declined sharply last 
year, but with exports continuing 
to exceed imports. Canadian con- 
ditions remain dull; the quantity 
of wheat exports last year was the 
largest since 1928. Forecasts in 
Japan are generally pessimistic, 
but last year’s unfavorable trade 
balance was reduced to small pro- 
portions. The downward trend of 
export prices in the Philippines 
foreshadows reduced purchasing 
power. The Chinese Government 
is arranging a State lottery to 
finance aviation and highway de- 
velopment.” 
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Weekly News Review 


Production figures of 44 life com- 
panies of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents show total new 
business written during 1932 of $9,- 
104,425,000, as compared with $I1,- 
085,003,000 in 1931, a decrease of 
17.9 per cent. 





Ear! B. Smyth, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Fidelity Union Life 
Insurance Company, is elected presi- 
dent succeeding Carr F. Collins who 
becomes chairman of the board. 





Ernest Palmer, formerly manager 
and general counsel of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, is appointed 


superintendent of insurance of the | 


State of Illinois, his appointment be- 
ing confirmed by the State Senate. 





Fire losses in the United States dur- 
ing 1932 amounted to $442,143,311 as 
compared with the total of $452,017,- 
026 in 1931, a decrease of 2.2 per 
cent, according to figures compiled 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers. 





The Citizens Fund Mutual Casualty 
Company, Red Wing, Minn., changes 
name to LaGrange Mutual Casualty 
Company and discontinues the writ- 
ing of automobile business, confining 
its operations to plate glass insurance. 





B. G. Wills, vice-president of the 
Fireman's Fund and Occidental In- 
demnity companies, is elected vice- 
chairman of the new Board of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters of the Pacific. 





R. B. Hamilton is elected a vice- 
president of the American Surety 
Company of New York, and of the 
New York Casualty Company. 





Roster of new and retired fire in- 
surance companies for 1932, published 
by The Spectator, lists twenty-one 
stock companies either retired or 
merged and four new stock companies 
either licensed or projected. 





The Business Men's Assurance Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., reports in- 
crease of life insurance in force from 
$93,693,250 to $94,045,882 during 
1932, while assets increased by over 
$700,000 during the year. 





William R. Beardslee is elected as- 
sistant secretary of the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, hav- 
ing previously served as assistant to 
the vice-president. 





The eighty-first annual statement of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Springfield, shows 
an increase in total assets for the 
year ended December 31, 1932, of 
$22,722,036, the total being $449,- 
621,073.81. 





Norman Hoag, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Union Indemnity Com- 
Pany until its failure, has become as- 
sociated with the Continental Casualty 
Company of Chicago and will be 
elected a vice-president, according 


to President H. A. Behrens. 
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One Bright and Shining Light 








SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


HE widow’s mite has been the subject 

of many a harrowing tale of suffering, 

chicanery and greed. A legacy, however 
large or small, if left lying loose in a widow’s 
hands, was always supposed to vanish like 
snow in an early spring. The persistence of 
this legend used to be a substantial obstacle 
to the sale of life insurance, and the estab- 
lishment of the trust agreement is generally 
considered as having dealt a death blow to 
the sharpers who lived off the funds of wit- 
less female beneficiaries. 

Once a life insurance company attempted 
to run down the life story of a thousand 
death payments. Of them all, it was found 
that in but 32 cases, amounting to 1.3 per 
cent of the total insurance involved, had the 
insurance proceeds been squandered by the 
beneficiary. 

Eighty beneficiaries expended $325,526 to 
pay off mortgages. 

In 115 cases, $781,141 was used to pur- 
chase homes or businesses. 

Four hundred and sixty-six cases revealed 
that sums totaling $6,812,360 were wisely in- 
vested and yielding equitable incomes. 

One hundred and five children were being 
educated from the investment of $142,300. 

Of the many cases where the widow was 
beneficiary only 79 instances were discovered 
in which she married again. 

The point is that insurance proceeds are 
not windfalls, but a definite harvest reaped 
after many years of careful cultivation, and 
the recipient is not inclined to act as if a 
forgotten uncle in Australia had remembered 
her in his will. And who is a mere male, in 
these days, to complain that women are in- 
cautious with money? 
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Current Economic Trends 


Constituent business organizations 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce vote in the ratio of 18 
to | in favor of conditional revision 
of war debts, decisively rejecting out- 
right cancellation but supporting tem- 
porary postponement of payments for 
those showing inability to pay. 





Adolf Hitler, founder and leader 
of the National Socialist (Fascist) 
movement, is appointed Chancellor 
of the German Reich and now heads 
a "Harzburg Coalition Cabinet" con- 
sisting of his own party and the 
Hugenberg Nationalists. 





The seven supply bills on which 
either the House of Representatives 
or its Appropriation Committee have 
acted now show a total increase of 
$163,319,642 over the recommenda- 
tions of President Hoover for the 
government's budgetary program. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
110.71 and closed Saturday, January 
28, at 110.53. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 77.24 and closed 
Saturday at 77.57. 





Volume of cotton trading contracts 
during the week, with prices on 
March holdings fluctuating over range 
of twenty points and closing two 
points under the final as of Jan. 21. 





Price changes in wheat at Chicago 
were small with market subsiding at 
end of week, outstanding develop- 
ments being continued dry weather 
in the Southwest and steady shrink- 
age in the visible supply despite poor 
export demand. 





Steel mill schedules again showed 
a slight increase last week, average 
ingot production throughout the 
country being estimated at approxi- 
mately 17 per cent, the Pittsburgh 
valleys and Wheeling district running 
closer to 16 per cent. 





Class | railroads, on January |, 
had 266,066 freight cars, 12.6 per 
cent of the number on line, in need 
of repair, an increase of 827 cars 
over the total of December |, 1932. 





During the last three months of 
1932, Pan-American Airways carried 
16,890 passengers, an increase of 62 
per cent over the corresponding 
quarter of 1931. Air express in- 
creased 36 per cent over the corre- 


sponding quarter of 1931. 





The first railroad bond floatation in 
some months is announced by a bank- 
ing syndicate under the leadership 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., the First National Bank of New 
York and the National City Com- 
pany, which is offering at par and 
interest $12,000,000 Cincinnati Union 
Terminal 5 per cent bonds due in 
twenty-five years. 
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h contract is issued which provides substantially 
ume coverage as the old disability income rider 
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$5.00 per month per $1000. 
at 55 and 60, special life income. 


The Spectator, February 2, 1933 


*Endowment at age 85. ; res 
f—Maximum 30 months at $10.00 not exceeding 60 additional months at $5.00. 





A—Endowment at 60 and 65 are respectively endowments at 50 and 55. 


B—Endowments at 60 and 65 are respectively endowments 
h—Seventy special policies 


g—Preferred risk. 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Metropolitan ad- 





vertising has for 











ten years shown 





millions the way 





4 to greater 











health and 












Fes 
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a happiness. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


e 88sssssss 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRES. 








Clearing the Ship 


For Action 
By WALTER CLUFF 
B sien: you have a good 





system of prospecting, and 

because you have in your 
prospect file a large list of peo- 
ple upon whom you can call, 
does not signify that you are 
headed for success as a life 
insurance man. There is no 
method of prospecting, be it 
ever so efficient and effective, 
that can take the place of en- 
thusiastic and aggressive sales- 














manship. There is no method 
of prospecting that can make selling easy. 

That part of the work of life underwriting called 
prospecting should be understood in its proper rela- 
tionship to other phases of the work. We maintain 
it is not a difficult part, not difficult providing the 
agent has adopted some one of the old, tried meth- 
ods, with modifications, of course, to suit his own 
ideas of procedure, and then has continuity of pur- 
pose sufficient to follow through with that method. 


After all is said and done, prospecting is merely 
that part of the work that clears the ship for ac- 
tion, as it were. You find the prospect merely for 
the purpose of demonstrating your ability as a 
salesman. That is all prospects are for. 

Now, let me repeat that no method or plan that 
you can adopt in searching out and selecting these 
prospects can make your job of salesmanship an 
easy job. During 1932, perhaps, too much em- 
phasis was placed upon the subject of prospecting. 
We talked about it so much that its importance ex- 
aggerated itself in our minds, and we came to the 
conclusion, likely, that prospecting was the major 
part of the work of life underwriting. Holding 
this attitude, many representatives have fallen 
down greatly in their ability as salesmen. 

It is salesmanship, after all, that gets the name 
on the dotted line—not prospecting. Your method 
cof prospecting, be it ever so effective, will not 
search out men who will ask you for life insurance. 
Life insurance still has to be sold, and there is no 


| substitute for the skill and ability of enthusiastic 


and aggressive salesmanship. 





—— —— 





Franklin, Ind. 
Dear Mr. Cullen: January 13, 1933 


William J. Bradley's article, Selling Protection for 
Specific Needs,"' appearing in The Spectator of Jan. 
5, is the best thing | have ever read on life insur- 
ance. Clean, human, scholarly—it is a wonderful 
article and cannot help but make a deep impression 
as well as a hit for The Spectator. | snadidiie you 
on your securing this article for publication. 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 


W. T. Nash. 
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Gjerhard Herschfeld 





ECHNOCRACY has one thing in 
common with ordinary, everyday 
horse-sense: it is easy to teach, but 
very difficult to apply. This should not 
cause any reader to mix up the two, for 
in reality they are very far apart; and 


one has little or nothing to do with the” 


other. Horse-sense see things as they 
are, and uses them as they are avail- 
able. Technocracy, however, delights in 
struggling with “ifs” and “buts.” Its 
motif is desire, and its weapon; theory. 

In this way, Technocracy has come in- 
to existence, not in the living scheme of 
our business world, but as a doctrine, 
hotly defended and bitterly attacked in 
columns and articles, in newspapers 
and magazines, in lectures and books 
and pamphlets. It grows fat on “ifs” 
and feeds its arguments with “buts.” 
We may have a good standard of living 
but . . . with Technocracy, every baby 
would get $5,000 when making its bow 
before an indifferent world. We may 
in due time have the blessings of the 
6-hour day and 5-day week with us, but 
... Technocracy would give us a stand- 
ard of living ten times above that of 
1929, with only 3 hours work per adult 
worker between the ages of 25 and 45.— 
We may run a car today some 70,000 
miles before it is ripe for the grave- 
yard but . with Technocracy we 
could run it 300,000 miles, without even 
overhauling it. 


Some Outstanding Ifs 


And here are some of the “ifs”: Our 
factories will work without any ap- 
preciable number of workers at all if 

. we let them grow as we did in 
past years.—Industry would make much 
better progress if . ... the best known 
processes were universally employed.— 
We could do away with prices if... 
we had money as a unit of measure, and 
not as a medium of exchange; and so 
on “ad infinitum.” 

It is not difficult to see that Tech- 
nocracy, while it is dealing with figures, 
is largely a conception of what could 
be, instead of what is. It takes a mine, 
a machine, a factory, a whole nation, 
or even the whole world, and by care- 
fully multiplying the achievements of 
science and technique, it figures out just 
how all these things could serve us. 
Moreover, Technocracy does not fail 
to warn us of the impending danger 
if the enormous power of the “mechan- 
ical” forces is left alone. Finally, Tech- 
hocracy is willing to step in where our 
common and ordinary horse-sense de- 
Serts us; it will send us its engineers 
who, in turn, will share with us their 
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enlightened spirit and deep-founded 
wisdom. If the Technocrats have not 
explained as yet how their theories are 
to be put to the test of practical results, 
they have implied that we might simply 
trust them, and leave it go at that. 

There is something heartening and 
encouraging about Technocracy; and 
that is: that we know the -limitations 
of the Technocrats. It is no mystery 
that they are no supermen, by any 
stretch of the imagination. It is well 
known that they are working with the 
very same means which the rest of us 
have at our disposal, that is, charts, sta- 
tistics, research, figures, figures and fig- 
ures. It is true beyond doubt that all 
the difference between the Technocrats 
and the remaining part of the world 
consists not in substance nor in the facts 
in the matter of economics, but merely 
in approach. They look at the problems 
of industry with different eyes, which 
does not mean that for this reason the 
problems, or the industry do become 
different. Wherein, then, are they dif- 
ferent, as far as their approach is con- 
cerned? 


Difference of Responsibility 


The difference is not far to seek. It 
is the difference between a responsible 
and an irresponsible business man. 
The former, when he starts out in busi- 
ness, will see to it that profitability and 
security of his enterprise are not sacri- 
ficed on the altar of get-rich-quick am- 
bition. His rise will be slow, but it will 
be steady. 

Not so the irresponsible business man 
who has nothing in mind but quick and 
huge profits. He will prefer a large 
number of customers to steady and 
profitable prices. He will gamble on 
the success of his business at the sacri- 
fice of sound credit and financial se- 
curity. He may rise fast, but when 
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the tumble comes, he’ll crash, head first, 
through the very foundation of his busi- 
ness. 

The Technocrats remind one of this 
latter type-individual. They see noth- 
ing but their goal: the welfare of man- 
kind. They want to distribute all the 
wealth on earth among men, women and 
children. And why not? There are 
enormous resources of minerals; there 
are huge mines and plants and fac- 
tories; there are very “capable” ma- 
chines; there are many technical in- 
novations and_ scientific discoveries 
which are hardly exploited, or not at 
all. In other words, there is a gigantic 
mountain of wealth waiting for the 
happy-go-lucky adventurer. And the 
Technocrat is the man who wants to 
conquer it. 


Overlooks Obstacles 


But he overlooks a few of the valleys 
and streams and hills and fields, full of 
temptation and personal desire, which 
separate him from his goal: the simple 
but overwhelmingly powerful law of 
human nature. I wonder whether the 
Technocrats who are earnestly warning 
us against the perils of the machine 
(which might in the end overpower us), 
have ever looked around and seen to- 
day’s conditions in their true light. If 
they would take the trouble, they would 
stare at a picture which ridicules their 
very ideas; they would see marvelous 
treasures and resources in coal and iron 
and scores of other metals. But these 
hidden treasures are not ruling the 
world (as stipulated in the law-books 
of the Technocrats); because today 
they stay, still and silent, below the 
surface. Their exploitation is, at pre- 
vailing prices, unprofitable; therefore, 
they are not being used, and fabricated, 
and marketed. Where, then, is the 
power of “our immense wealth of nat- 


ural resources’? 


Machines Under Direction 


Take the much-maligned machines. 
Up to now, they have been obedient 
servants to the will of man to cut the 
cost of production. True enough, we 
could have machines three times as 
efficient as those that grace our fac- 
tories. We do not have them because 
machines are not ruling the world. 
They are not even ruling the business 
world. Only if their work is profitable, 
then and only then are they permitted to 
run, to make things and to earn a profit 
for their owners. Where then, is the 
“inherent danger of the machine”? Is 
it not true that the machines are reg- 
ulating themselves nicely enough? Is 
it not true that they stop working the 
very minute that their work is not con- 
sidered profitable any longer, that 
means, when the goods they pro- 
duce, cannot be sold profitably? 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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Under New Jersey Laws 
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| Bob MacKay, 


_ of Dallas, Texas, 
President 


1933 JULIAN PRICE CLUB 


In earning the presidency of his Com- 
pany’s highest honor club, Bob MacKay’s 
1932 exposed business of over $300,000 
renewed 100%. ...A splendid tribute 
to Bob’s underwriting ability and the 
Jefferson Standard service he sells. 


A Jefferson Standard contract offers a 
real opportunity to men like Bob 
MacKay. 


@ For information, address: 
A. R. Perkins, Agency Manager 


JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JULIAN PRICE, President 
Greensboro, North Carolina 














Abstract from 
SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
for Year Ended December 31, 1931 


Insurance in Force 


$387,823,631 
(Increase $12,579,761) 


Admitted Assets 
$72,970,833.17 
(Increase $3,356,668.18) 


Payments to Beneficiaries and Policyholders 
$7,188,970.44 
(Increase $227,079.41) 
The 
Lire INsuRANcE ComMPANY 


IRGINIA 


| Richmond, Viegini 
| Incorporated 1871 
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Old Line Legal Reserve 
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F the Metropolitan Life, the 
whole world knows, for is it not 
sometimes described as the 

largest financial institution in the 

world? It would be difficult, too, to find 
literate people in any quarter of the 

globe who had not at some time seen a 

reproduction of its famous home office 

building. Structures have since been 
erected which exceed it in height, and 
perhaps in area, but one still thinks of 
the Metropolitan Tower as belonging 
with that company of immortals that 
includes the Notre Dame at Paris, 

Westminster Abbey, the Tower of Pisa, 

the Rotunda in Washington and St. 

Peter’s in Rome. Historically and 

aesthetically, it is entitled to high place 

among the buildings of all time. 


Old New York 


For most readers of The Spectator, 
perhaps, an account of the early history 
recorded of the site of the Metropolitan 
would hold more interest than a mere 
description of a picture which can be 
minutely reproduced in the mind’s eye 
of all of us by the slightest draft on 
one’s recollection. A knowledge, more- 
over, of the old surroundings of this 
section of New York enriches the pleas- 
ure that the sight and contemplation 
of the Metropolitan now give. 

On a hot summer day, a visitor to the 
Metropolitan Life building can step 
from the Arcade and cross Madison 
Avenue to the park, where, dropping 
into a bench, he can enjoy a moment’s 
respite in the shade of tall trees. He 
might, in fact, even achieve a small 
triumph of mind over matter if he is 
responsive to the cool chortling of a 
nearby fountain. In seeking out this 
spot as a shelter from the sun, he is 
following the footsteps of tradition for 
it was here, more than a century ago, 
that Gouverneur Morris and a few asso- 
ciates paused to rest and talk. There 
were no benches then, but it is to be 
presumed that there were no policemen 
to restrain them from sitting on the 
grass; there was no fountain, nor, in- 
deed, need of one, for a natural spring 
at about Twenty-third Street and Sixth 
Avenue was the source of a stream that 
flowed directly across what is now the 
park and skirting off Madison Avenue 
and Twenty-fourth Street, made its way 
into the East River. 
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Morris and his friends were the Com- 
missioners of Streets and Roads and 
they were perplexed with the task of 
laying out a city plan that would ac- 
commodate the growth that the city 
might expect for years to come. The 
story is told that on this particular 
afternoon, they fell to discussing their 
problem and walking over to where 
there was some freshly screened sand, 
they began drawing plans with their 
canes by way of illustrating their con- 
tentions. As they talked, the sun, 
emerging from a cloud, cast its rays 





across a large screen that the workmen 
had been using, throwing thereby a 
shadow at the feet of the commission- 
ers, a shadow, of course, designed ac- 
cording to the oblong pattern of the 
wired screen. 

Like Archimedes discovering his fa- 
mous law of displacement while en- 
gaged in taking a bath, so was the fate 
of the sidewalks of New York hinged 
on the shadow thrown by a sand-screen 
inadvertently left standing at the scene 
of an historical conference. If you 
motor about New York today, and are 
struck with the thought that there are 
too many cross streets and not enough 
avenues, you may charge the fault to 
the fact that screen was probably so 
placed that the shadow of the meshes 
showed the greater length of the rec- 
tangles lying east and west. 


Historic Environs 


On the site of the present Metro- 
politan building there once stood many 
famous structures, notably the resi- 
dence of S. L. M. Barlow, a wealthy 
lawyer distinguished as a patron of 
literature and the arts, who lived on the 
corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Madison Avenue; the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church on Twenty-fourth 
Street, which later came under the 
pastorate of the famous Dr. Parkhurst; 
and on the Fourth Avenue side, the 
National Academy of Design and the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

The Academy was modeled after the 
Palace of Doges in Venice and was one 
of the show places of the city until it 
was torn down in 1901 to make way 
for the extension of the Metropolitan 
building. The Lyceum, one of the coun- 
try’s foremost playhouses, was long 
under the management of Daniel Froh- 
man. Here the plays of Pinero were 
first introduced to American audiences; 
here played “Lord Chumley”, “Tre- 
lawney of the Wells” and “The Prisoner 
of Zenda”; on these boards trod E. H. 
Sothern, William Faversham, Mary 
Mannering, Richard Mansfield, James 
K. Hackett, Annie Russell and Minnie 
Maddern Fiske. 

The Metropolitan buildings were 
begun in 1890 and the original group, 
including the Tower, may be said to 
have been completed in 1909. The build- 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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Lenient Policy in Respect to Farm Mortgages Has Been the Life 
Insurance Company Practice for Some Time; Prudential Suspend- 
ing Country-wide Farm Foreclosures; Statements by Officials 





Life insurance developments of na- 
tional significance hit the front pages 
of the daily newspapers this week when, 
following a request of Governor Her- 
ring of lowa made to mortgage-hulding 
institutions that they suspend mort- 
gage foreclosures on Iowa farms, the 
New York Life, New York, the Mutual 
Benefit, Newark, the various companies 
in Hartford and other prominent com- 
panies announced their accession to the 
lowa governor’s request as a temporary 
measure of relief. 

Then came an announcement from 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, that it was suspend- 
ing foreclosures on farm _ properties 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada and a statement from the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York, defining its policy 
of leniency to such borrowers as apply 
for relief and are found upon investi- 
gation to need it. 

The facts are that the life insurance 
companies have been adhering all along 
to a farm mortgage policy that is dic- 
tated by considerations of generosity 
tempered by wisdom. There has been 
nowhere, The Spectator is advised, a 
tendency to foreclose except in such 
cases where there is no other alterna- 


tive. In cases where the indebtedness 


Mortgage Loans In 


Life Insurance Company Holdings as of 
December 31, 1931 


to other creditors is heavy, and where 
the farms have been abandoned by their 
owners, the companies have been forced 
to resort to foreclosures, but where 
there were evidences of cooperation on 
the part of the owners the life insur- 
ance companies have been willing and 
eager to grant stays. The companies, 
it may be said, are not anxious to ac- 
quire farm properties or engage in the 
business of agriculture. 


Pressed by Local Interests 


The situation in Iowa has been acute 
for some time. The bulk of the fore- 
closures have been effected on chattel 
mortgages and loans made by local 
banks whose own condition had been 
made critical by the heavy withdrawal 
of deposits. Prices for agricultural 
produce are so low that the farmers 
have been unable to extricate them- 
selves from their predicament, nor have 
the banks, likewise, been able to adopt 
any alternative course. Many old and 
reputable citizens have figured in the 
foreclosures and the nervous tension in 
the rural communities of the state is 
considerable. 

The mortgage loan departments of 
the insurance companies are for the 
most part managed by experienced ex- 
ecutives who have an intimate knowl- 


edge of farm conditions and problems 
and who have handled the situation 
with skill, understanding and sym- 
pathy. 

President Thomas A. Buckner of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
made the following statement concern- 
ing the Iowa situation: 


“Pursuant to the request contained 
in the proclamation of the Governor of 
Iowa, the New York Life Insurance 
Company has issued instructions to sus- 
pend the foreclosure of mortgages on 
Iowa farms pending further considera- 
tion of the farmers’ difficulties by the 
Legislature of that state. 

“For some time past it has been the 
practice of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company not to foreclose farm 
mortgages for non-payment of rent or 
taxes, although they may be long past 
due, provided the company is satisfied 
that the owner living upon the farm is 
endeavoring to keep up the property 
and is doing his best to meet his obli- 
gations. 

“It has not been the company’s prac- 
tice to institute foreclosure proceedings 
for non-payment or curtailments of 
principal. The company is fully aware 
of and is deeply interested in the prob- 
lems confronting the farm population 
today, and has long since notified its 
correspondents of its willingness to re- 
new farm mortgages upon the most 
liberal terms consistent with the com- 
pany’s obligations to its policyholders.” 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety on Tuesday authorized the follow- 
ing statement: 

“As to mortgages on farm proper- 
ties, wherever situated it is the So- 
ciety’s policy to deal with specific cases 
and not to apply a general rule of len- 
iency but to extend relief only to such 
borrowers as apply for and upon in- 
vestigation are found to need it. For 
more than two years it has been the 
Society’s practice to extend some len- 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Aetna Life Continues 
Gains In Total Assets 


Annual Statement Reflects High 
Degree of Liquidity; Large 
Cash and U. S. Bond Holdings 


Liquidity is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of the annual statements of 
the Aetna Life and its affiliated com- 
panies as reflected in their annual state- 
ments as of Dec. 31, 1932. The com- 
panies show total cash balances of 
$14,043,563 and total United States 
Government bonds of $13,480,000 as 
against $9,631,840 cash balances and 
$8,080,000 United States Government 
bonds on Dec. 31, 1931. The Aetna 
Life increased its cash balance during 
the same time from $6,432,481 to $10,- 
173,572 and its United States Govern- 
ment bond holdings from $5,170,000 to 
$10,120,000. During the year, neither 
the Aetna Life nor any of its affiliates 
has borrowed any money. The state- 
ments reflect continued progress in the 
face of general business depression. 

The Aetna Life increased its assets 
$8,654,789 to $446,603,863 on Dec. 31 

(Concluded on page 25) 


_insurance world. 


W. F. Hanselman Promoted 
By Union Central Life 





Made Superintendent of Agencies; 
Several Assistants Named in Series 
of Promotions and Transfers 





Wendell F. Hanselman was appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 
at the regular annual meeting of the 
board of directors. He is one of the 
youngest insurance executives in the 
country to attain that position in the 
He is 31 years old. 

The appointment was announced to 
the company’s agency organization by 
Jerome Clark, vice-president in charge 
of sales, following the meeting. Other 
appointments announced at the same 
time were those of J. W. Rivers, Paul 
Hommeyer, Clifford D. Erd, and Her- 
bert M. Hamilton, all of whom were 
appointed tv assistant superintendents 
of agencies. 

As superintendent of agencies, Han- 
selman and his assistants will direct 
the activities of the company’s 80 
agencies in 46 states, employing ap- 
proximately 3000 salesmen. 

(Concluded on page 21) 





Promoted by 








Berkshire Life 





At left—John S. Winings, who has been connected with the Berkshire Life, 

Pittsfield, Mass., since 1917, becomes an officer of the company with the title of 

agency secretary. Lewis B. Hendershot, field supervisor since October, 1931, 
becomes manager of agencies. 


Metropolitan Production 


Again Over Three Billions 


Slightly Under Record for 1931; 
Dividends to Policyholders to 
Exceed Hundred Million Dollars 


The total production of life insur- 
ance, issued, reinstated and increased, 
during 1932 by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, while showing a 
slight percentage decline from the all 
time high of 1931, still exceeds three 
billions of dollars for last year. The 
total for ordinary, industrial and group 
was $3,273,178,268. Of this, $1,555,395,- 
118 was industrial; $1,571,593,135 or- 
dinary and $146,190,015. group insur- 
ance. 

The company will distribute this year 
to its 26,000,000 policyholders from its 
earnings during 1932, the second larg- 
est aggregate dividend in the company’s 
history, President Frederick H. Ecker, 
announced Tuesday. The total amount 
reserved for dividends to policyholders, 
payable in 1933, is $101,685,956, or only 
$714,808 less than the record amount 
of $102,400,764 declared for 1932. At 
the same time, the company added $26,- 
550,000 to its contingency reserves, and 
increased its unassigned, or surplus, 
funds by $13,541,502, bringing the lat- 
ter item of its balance sheet up to near- 
ly a quarter of a billion dollars—$240,- 
811,739. 

To the company’s industrial policy- 
holders $50,648,419 of the total dividend 
will be apportioned. 

The ordinary dividend totals $48,756,- 
772, as against $52,406,630 paid in 1932. 
This decrease, it was explained, is due 
to the adoption of a somewhat lower 
ordinary dividend scale. 

Accident and Health dividends de- 
clared for 1933 amount to $2,280,765. 

The company’s assets were increased 
by $179,256,772 during 1932, and stood 
at $3,769,372,425 on December 31st last, 
thereby continuing the Metropolitan in 
its long-held position as the largest 
financial institution in the world. In- 
come for the year, totalling $921,953,- 
101, was the largest in the company’s 
history. Payments to policyholders also 
reached a record figure in 1932, being 
well over half a billion dollars—$562,- 
904,651. Of this total $151,262,286 was 
paid in death benefits, while more than 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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The Biography of a 
Mass. Mutual Policy 

The oldest policy maturing during 
the month of November as a death 
claim against the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life of Springfield was one issued No- 
vember 1, 1869, on the ordinary life 
plan. The experience of this policy 
reflects in general the results of all 
who persist in their life insurance. 

The record shows that this policy was 
written for $2,000 at age 30 with an 
annual premium of $45.60. The proof 
of death was received by the company 
on November 9, 1932. Sixty-three an- 
nual premiums were paid to the com- 
pany aggregating $2,872.80. The total 
dividends paid the insured by the com- 
pany, including a post-mortem dividend 
of $39.96 amounted to $1,347.36, leav- 
ing total net payments by the insured 
of $1,525.44. In addition to the sound 
protection afforded by the company for 
sixty-three years of the life of this pol- 
icy, they returned $474.56 in excess of 
the premiums received. A wonderful 
example of the permanence and stabil- 
ity of life insurance. 


Italo American 
on Legal Reserve 

The Italo American National Union, 
Chicago, Ill., has announced as of Jan- 
uary 1 that in the future all certificates 
issued will be based on the legal re- 
serve plan. The American Experience 
Table of Mortality will be used. New 
certificates to be issued will include 
ordinary life, 20 payment life and old 
age benefit at age 70. Certificates pro- 
vide cash and loan, automatic premium 
loan, paid-up and extended insurance 
values after three years. Optional 
transfer of Class A members will be 
permitted but not compulsory. 


Business from Old Clients 

The Equitable Life of Des Moines, 
Iowa, reports that 41.7 per cent of its 
new business or $24,686,997 was written 
on the lives of old policyholders. An- 
alyzing the results by agents, it is 
found that R. O. Claypool of the Phil- 
adelphia agency wrote 84.4 per cent of 
his total business on the lives of pre- 
vious policyholders. General agencies 
in New York City placed 67.5 per cent 
of their business on old policyholders. 

This concrete evidence of the finan- 
cial value of constant contact with 
policyholders should be given prime 
consideration by every agent in the 
country. 


A Travelers Agent's 
First Year Record 


A record of achievement is that of 
Austin C. Quinn, a Travelers agent 
starting his insurance career March 14, 
1932, at the Omaha branch office. It 
is an example of what personal applica- 
tion can do when coupled with a planned 
method of solicitation. Mr. Quinn spent 
the first three weeks of his time en- 
tirely devoted to accident insurance and 
wrote ten accident applications for 
$141.55. Beginning with the fourth 
week, he wrote $12,000 of life insur- 
ance, as well as three applications for 
accident business totalling $50.10. He 
has not missed a week of life insur- 
ance production since that week. His 
record is as follows: 

38 consecutive weeks of life and ac- 
cident production. 

35 consecutive weeks of life produc- 
tion. 

Number of life applications in 35 
weeks 117, weekly average 3 3/10. 

Volume of life insurance 35 weeks 
$236,600, weekly average $6,760. 

Total life premiums 35 weeks $10,- 
724.95, weekly average $306.42. 

Average sized policy $2,022. 

Average premium per $1,000—$45.33. 

Average premium per application 
$90.81. 

In addition to this life record there 
have been 17 out of the 35 weeks in 
which Mr. Quinn has produced acci- 
dent business for a total of over $600 
in premiums. 


Insurance Agents Lead 
As Insurance Prospects 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company has announced the results of 
the survey made during the month of 
policy buyers in the amounts of $10,000 
and over, which shows insurance agents 
again heading the list. Second posi- 
tion is occupied by brokers, officials and 
managers of banks, insurance, loan and 
real estate companies, while retail deal- 
ers follow closely in third place. Other 
occupations proved desirable, as judged 
by the results secured when solicited, 
and are offered here as a prospecting 
tip to wide-awake underwriters: law- 
yers, judges and justices; managers of 
automobile factories; contractors and 
officials of construction companies; 
wholesale dealers; agents, canvassers 
and collectors; managers of ice facto- 
ries; chemists, assayers, and metallur- 
gists; farmers, operators and managers 
of oil and gas fields and wells. 


Eubank Lists Ideal 


Type of Life Business 

G. A. Eubank of New York, who is 
nationally known as a successful life 
insurance agent gives seven character- 
istics of the ideal application for life 
insurance today. 


1. In amount between 5,000 and 25,- 
000. 

2. Existing insurance under 50,000 
accumulated over a _ period of 
years. 

3. Applicant on a salary, or earning 
a satisfactory and reasonably 
steady (non-fluctuating) income. 

4. No excessive debts or past losses. 

5. Insurance intended for direct pro- 
tection of family, who are actually 
dependent on applicant’s earnings. 

6. Insurance written by direct and 

active solicitation, not suggested 

by the applicant either directly or 
indirectly. 

No indefinite history of illness or 

injury in the past, and, of course, 

first-class present physical condi- 
tion. 





Bus Driver Switches 
To Insurance Selling 

When members of the President’s 
Premier Club of the Bankers Life, Des 
Moines, visited the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks last August, they toured 
in big motor buses driven by students 
from the University of Utah. Among 
the drivers was Ross Urie, who was 
impressed by the type of individuals 
comprising the Premier Club and who 
appears to have absorbed much of their 
enthusiasm for life insurance selling, 
for, when Mr. Urie journeyed East to 
New York recently, he looked up one 
of his passengers, T. S. Feinhard, and 
told him he would like to enroll in the 
Bankers Life sales organization. As a 
result, Mr. Urie is now carrying a rate 
book. 


Colonial's Tom Thumb 
History Up-To-Date 

The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, in 1908, copyrighted 
a midget size history of the United 
States, the title of which was “The 
Tom Thumb History.” Hundreds of 
thousands were distributed. 

During the early part of 1932 it was 
decided to add to this history and bring 
it down to date. The data was amassed 
and the history was recently published 
in revised form. It begins with the 
discovery of America and concludes 
with the election of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to the Presidency. Many requests 
have been received from libraries and 
public schools for these histories. 
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What Railroads 
Mean to Public 

Total issues of securities approved 
for railroads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the calendar 
year 1932 amounted to $1,188,000,739, 
of which $1,081,960,011 were mortgage 
bonds. This total amount represents 
a gain of $383,596,866 over the issues 
of 1931. There were almost fifty mil- 
lion dollars worth of new common 
stocks issued in 1931. 

The report of the Commission also 
shows that $650,000,000 was borrowed 
by the railroads from the government 
and from private sources on which was 
pledged more than one billion dollars 
of collateral security. Private borrow- 
ings total $350,000,000, while borrow- 
ings from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and Railroad Credit Corpo- 
ration amounted to about $300,000,000. 

These records viewed by the insur- 
ance man are reassuring. They indi- 
cate in the first place that private 
investors as well as the government re- 
tain their confidence in the future of 
the railroads and consequently that the 
railroad securities held by the insur- 
ance companies are basicly and actually 
worth the amount at which they are 
carried; for it would be impossible to 
suppose that conservative and reason- 
able investors would further increase 
the liabilities of the carriers had they 
not satisfied themselves of the ultimate 
ability of the railroads to meet their 
obligations. 

Added to this is the confidence-bear- 
ing thought that a great percentage of 
this money finds its way into the 
pockets of the ordinary working man 
who with it is enabled to purchase the 
necessities of life. The tremendous as- 
sistance that is permitted to economic 
recovery can hardly be overlooked. In- 
surance agents should not neglect in- 
surable railroad men in their regular 
canvass. 





Turned Down for Insurance 

It is estimated that during 1931 ap- 
plications for new life insurance total- 
ling $1,450,000,000 were declined by the 
underwriters. Over a billion dollars 
more of declinations were added in 1932. 

These figures so startling in their 
amount might well cause many who are 
procrastinating and delaying the pur- 
chase of adequate protection to do now 
what they feel is for the best interest 
of their family instead of taking a 
chance on having their application listed 
among the billion which will surely be 
declined in 1933. 
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Popular Types of Policies 
In Fidelity Mutual Life 


The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia presents a very interesting table 
which shows the various types of poli- 
cies under which their insurance was 
applied for in December of 1932. The 
table is presented below. 


Plans Under Which Business Was 
Written in December 
(Number of Applications) 


Amounts 

Less than $10,000 

$10,000 and over 

PLAN Per Cent Per Cent 

of Total ot Total 

Endowment at 85... 41.4 19.6 
Income for Life..... 15.2 9. 
Limited Payment .. 14.8 0.7 
Other Endowments.. 9.2 1.5 
Low Rate Life..... 8.3 27.1 
Five-Year Term.... 4.4 19.6 
Family Income ..... 3.8 21.8 
Ten-Year Term .... 2.9 0.7 


It is conceivable that types of life 
insurance written by all companies fol- 
low in general the same pattern. It 
behooves agents to keep abreast of the 
times and concentrate their efforts on 
the methods of protection that are cur- 
rently in vogue. 


British and American 
Life Production 


Seventeen out of twenty-seven Eng- 
lish life offices wrote more insurance in 
1932 than they did in 1931. It will be 
interesting to compare this result with 
the records of the leading life insur- 
ance companies of America. In both 
nations the depression seriously inter- 
fered with business. Whether the driv- 
ing force of the American life agency 
organization will be as effective as the 
quiet persistency of the English agent 
is a ques.iion which may be partially 
answered by the results during the pres- 
ent stress. 


Morris Fishman Leading 
Lincoln National Forces 


Morris Fishman, formerly a Detroit 
life executive and now general agent 
for The Lincoln National Life in De- 
troit, was the leading personal pro- 
ducer of paid business during 1932, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
the company. Clyde Chaddick, of San 
Antonio, Texas, won second position, 
and third went to L. C. Thomas, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. The O. D. Douglas 
agency, of Texas, was the leader in 
paid business, with the Northern In- 
diana agency standing in second place, 
and the Southern California agency 
following next in line. 


AS I LIVE 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


N a report of Dr. Bailey’s address 
to the Philadelphia life agents last 
week, I outlined his illustration of the 
insurance idea, telling how ten men 
had agreed to join together in a group 
dinner at $5 a plate and draw cards 
to see who would be stuck for the en- 
tire bill. And how one man with only 
$5.35 approached a bystander and 
asked him to accept his chance, paying 
him $5.25 for the accommodation. 
And how each of the ten, in turn did 
likewise, giving the sporty and affluent 
one a total of $52.50 with which to 
settle the account. The obvious moral 
being that in this vale of tears and 
business depressions it is advisable to 
let the insurance companies draw for 
us whenever the responsibilities are, as 
is usually the case, utterly beyond our 
resources. 
oS @& Ss 
COLLEAGUE in our organiza- 
tion, who likes to keep me supplied 
with columnar material, asked me why 
didn’t I say to Dr. Bailey that that was 
insurance, all right, but stock insur- 
ance. That, now, if it had been car- 
ried out on the mutual plan, the 
chance-taker would have come around 
in a few days and said: “See here, 
boys, it cost me 85 cents to furnish you 
with funds the other night, as I had 
to maintain maximum solvency from 
the moment I undertook the first risk, 
and I am entitled to something for my 
time; also, I am building up a little 
reserve with which eventually I can 
take care of these things for you pretty 
reasonably. Say, 65 cents for that. 
So, now I shall return a dime to each 
of you.” Why didn’t I say that to Dr. 
Bailey, he insisted on asking. 


* * * 


ATURALLY, I wouldn’t say that 

because it could be pointed out im- 
mediately that the scheme was indeed 
stock insurance; that it couldn’t have 
been undertaken on the mutual plan at 
that figure. One of the five-dollar bills 
might have turned out to be counter- 
feit, or one of the diners might have 
died of heart failure at the thought of 
his risk before covering himself. No, 
barring the stock plan, it might have 
been said, the price would have been 
easily $5.35. Then the first insurer 
would have had to walk home. Others 
might have been able to buy only $35 
coverage, and where would they have 
been when stuck for the bill? 
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Conn. Mutual Results in 
Close Race With 1931 


Annual Report of Company Shows 
Total of $218,806,307 Assets; a Gain 
of $8,681,908 Over Previous Year 


Reviewing the 1932 business of The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
President James Lee Loomis reported 
results which closely approximate those 
of the previous year in spite of the ad- 
verse conditions. The total premium 
income for 1932 was $32,784,003, as 
compared with $33,526,075 in 1931. 
The total income for 1932 including 
investment income was $44,852,271, 
while for 1931 the total income was 
$44,960,484. 

New insurance paid for in 1932 was 
$102,173,481, a decrease of 6.5 per cent 
from the $109,330,009 paid for in 1931. 
The total insurance in force dropped 
to approximately the 1930 figure. In- 
surance in force stood at $950,563,996 
at the end of 1932, a decrease of 1.7 
per cent. 

The total benefits to policyholders 
and beneficiaries for the year amounted 
to $28,970,291.09, which is more than 
in any previous year. The total admit- 
ted assets increased from $210,124,399 
in 1931 to $218,806,307 in 1932. Of 
the bond holdings, $10,183,088 are in 
United States Government Bonds and 
$68,309,847 in other bonds. Mortgage 
loans were $59,535,495.83, and policy 
loans, $44,566,918.15. 

In his annual report, President Loo- 
mis had the following to say regarding 
current taxation: 

“During 1932, the company paid in 
all forms of taxes, $1,032,350.92. This 
is at the rate of $3,400 for every busi- 
mess day. This neither measures nor 
indicates the concern of the company’s 
members in the matter of taxes. The 
company has a substantial investment, 
as noted above, in public utility bonds, 
railroad bonds, farm mortgages and 
city mortgages. The tax burden as ap- 
plied to these several main investment 
divisions is of direct interest to the 
policyholders of the company. Taxes 
are a prior lien upon industry; and 
with every increase in the tax burden, 
the investment return is reduced or 
made less secure. 

“‘The power to tax involves the 
power to destroy.’ The pressing need 
to tax is the temptation to destroy. As 
applied to the levying and collection of 
taxes, the law of diminishing returns 
is now at many points effectively in op- 
eration.” 


Mass. Mutual Life's 1933 
Dividend Schedule 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield, Mass., has approved the 
dividend schedule for the year begin- 
ning June 1, 1933 and ending May 31, 
1934 which provides for an increase in 
dividends to policyholders averaging 
5 per cent. William A. Rawlings was 
appointed second vice-president in 
charge of mortgage loans. Bert Mount 
was appointed to succeed Mr. Rawlings. 


New Agents’ Production 

The Lamar Life Insurance Company 
reports that 26 per cent of its busi- 
ness written in 1932 was produced by 
agents who signed contracts in 1932. 





Nebraska Company Organized 

The Nebraska Assurance Company 
has been organized by interests iden- 
tified with the National Accident Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Neb., to act as a life 
running mate for that company. 




















Fountains of Youth 


If a man really is only “as old 
as he feels,” 
has progressed a long way in its 
quest for long life. 


You can show your Prospect 
a CERTAIN way to an 
old age of Independence 
and /e:sure, during which, 
he can indulge a dozen 
hobbies, if he wishes. 


Just tell him about The 
Prudential’s Retirement 
Annuity Policies. 


the human family 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Berkshire Life Active 
in Recruiting Last Year 

At the annual meeting held last week, 
President Rhodes reported a year of 
substantial progress for the Berkshire 
Life, Pittsfield, Mass., and showed the 
company at present occupying a strong 
financial position. 

During the year the company added 
over 400 new salesmen to the force of 
its agencies throughout the country. 


This addition of new salesmen was the 
greatest in the history of the company 
and the new men produced 26 per cent 
of the company’s new business. 

The following general agents were 


appointed during 1932: Walter H. 
Boireau, Boston, Mass.; Harry W. 
Storck, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Harry A. 


Butler, Burlington, Vt.; Norman B. 
Magoffin, Indianapolis, Ind.; John W. 
Lawrence, Kansas City, Mo. 








— 
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PLANNED 


LIFE INSURANCE SELLING— 


portunity. 





Wise Planning plus Intelligent Action 
equals Leadership in life insurance selling. 


For men of vision and persistence, who 
follow a well-planned course of action, the 
life insurance field holds abundant op- 


The Missouri State Life, through its at- 
tractive policy forms, modern, effective 
sales helps and friendly Home Office co- 
operation, provides a dependable founda- 
tion upon which to plan and build a highly 
profitable business. 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


Saint Louis 


LIFE — ACCIDENT AND HEALTH — 
GROUP AND SALARY SAVINGS 


National Life of U.S.A. 
Issues Report for 1932 


Sixty-fifth Annual Statement Shows 
Company Now Has Nearly Fifty- 
five Millions in Assets 


The National Life Insurance Co. of 
the U. S. A., which transacts business 
in 35 states and the District of Colum- 
bia, has issued its sixty-fifth annual 
statement showing total assets as of 
Dec. 31, 1932, of $54,878,046.70. These 
resources are divided into a well diver- 
sified classification of preferred obliga- 
tions with first-mortgage loans leading 
the list at $17,551,006. These mort- 
gage loans are subdivided into city and 
farm holdings with the latter listed at 
$2,330,737 and a much greater amount, 
$15,220,269, allotted to city properties. 

Policy loans outstanding at the end 
of the year amounted to the sum of 
$14,602,514.36. Among bond holdings 
are listed government and municipals 
for a total of $1,669,745.15. Cash in 
office and banks amounted to $760,- 
536.74. Stock holdings were given as 
$4,963,461. All other bonds were 
listed as $1,976,269, and these were 
subdivided as follows: Public utilities, 
$668,869; railroads, $803,334; indus- 
trial and miscellaneous, $504,056. 

The company owned real estate, home 
office and branch office properties, 
amounting to $4,628,668.85, and invest- 
ment return under this item amounted 
to $3,322,500. Properties acquired 
through foreclosure were listed at $3,- 
298,027.19. 


Union Central Promotions 
(Concluded from page 17) 


A former newspaperman, Mr. Han- 
selman joined the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company nine years ago as 
editor of the company’s magazine, “The 
Agency Bulletin.” 

J. W. Rivers, one of the newly ap- 
pointed assistant superintendents of 
agencies, joined the Union Central 
Life as manager of the Oklahoma City 
Agency in September, 1931. 

Paul Hommeyer, also appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, 
joined the agency department of the 
Union Central Life in 1929. 

Clifford D. Erd, another new assis- 
tant superintendent of agencies since 
last September 26, has served as as- 
sistant manager of the San Francisco 
agency. 

Herbert N. Hamilton was promoted 
to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 
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National Life of Vermont 
Gained in Assets in 1932 


President Fred A. Howland Points 
to 28 Per Cent Drop in Policy 
Loan Demand in Last 6 Months 





In presenting the annual statement of 
the National Life Insurance Company 
of Vermont in his eighteenth year as 
president of that organization, Fred A. 
Howland proved that his company had 
unusually well withstood the stress of 
the unusual business conditions of the 
year past. His observations to his di- 
rectors and policyholders reflect the 
basicly firm position of life insurance 
as a whole. His comments include the 
following statements: 

“The past year has again demon- 
strated that life insurance companies, 
by reason of their structure and re- 
quirements, are especially equipped to 
meet the strain of financial stress. The 
steady flow of income from premiums 
and investments differentiates them 
from other financial institutions, while 
conservative management is_ supple- 
mented by statutory requirements for 
ample reserves and high-grade invest- 
ments, which are assured by periodic 
governmental examinations and annual 
reports laying bare every phase of com- 
pany operation. 

“A 28 per cent decline in policy loan 
demands for the last six months of the 
year marks a favorable trend in cash 
requirements, but the heavy loans here- 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
| ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 
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tofore placed will doubtless result in a 
considerable surrender of policies dur- 
ing 1933 if past experience is a cri- 
terion. 

“The amount of policy loans out- 
standing on December 21, 1932, showed 
an actual decrease from the amount 
on November 30. 

“The rate of mortality was favorable, 
the ratio of actual to the expected be- 
ing 60.51 per cent as against 60.91 per 
cent in 1931. 

“The National is a purely mutual 
company, devoted to the interests of 
its policyholders, and adheres to con- 
servative methods in underwriting and 
investments. All of its property be- 
longs to the insured. 

“It has paid policyholders since or- 
ganization over $280,000,000, which, 
with assets to their credit, exceeds the 
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premiums received by over $39,000,000. 

“A decrease in new life insurance, 
although accompanied by an increase in 
annuities. 

“A decrease in insurance in force, 
also accompanied by an increase in an- 
nuities outstanding. 

The company’s assets increased $3,- 
648,165.13.” 

From the above, all outstanding de- 
velopments for the year in life insur- 
ance may be gleaned. Among them 
may be noted a continued confidence of 
the public as indicated by the asset in- 
crease, the growing popularity of an- 
nuities, the end of the pressure through 
policy loan requirements, the evidence 
of a general desire to repay these loans 
and the fact that though heavy demands 
were made, they were readily met by 
the companies out of current income. 
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Lire ENDOWMENTS ENDOWMENTS 
Age] - . eg pgeniniteeepsemniengeaememmne Age a ee || Age | oa , 
at 15 20 10 15 20 At At at 15 20 10 15 | 20 At At || at | 5 | 20 | 10 15 20 At | & 
Issue; Ord. | Pay. | Pay. | Year| Year| Year| 60 65 Issue} Ord. | Pay. | Pay. | Year| Year| Year| 60 65 || Issue} Ord. | Pay. | Pay. | Year| Year| Year| 60 | & 
}; $ | $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 5 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ me. $ | $ $ j 
Resierve Loan |Life | | 35 3.75} 4.04) 3.57) 2.33) 2.47) 2.80) 2.47) 2.80 || Travijelers |Insurjance |Hartfjord 
20 3.10; 4.63) 3.95) 2.71) 2.62) 2.62) 40 4.49) 4.26) 4.44) 2.88) 3.27) 3.99) 2.88) 3.27 (Not wiritten) | 
25 3.45) 4.90) 4.20 2.98 2.92) 2.97 45 5.56) 5.57) 5.62) 4.00) 5.02) 5.39 4.00 ||} Unijon Ce(ntral | Cinc|innati 
30 3.85) 5.13) 4.43) 3.27) 3.30) 3.44 50 7.12) 7.35) 7.26) 6.83) 7.12) 7.18 (Not wiritten) 
35 | 4.39) 5.38] 4.70) 3.78] 3.92] 4.17 Sun of Amierica,| Balti)more Unijon Miutual,| Portland, e. 
40 5.06; 5.64) 5.01) 4.60) 4.86] 5.24 (Not wiritten) (Not wiritten) 
45 | 5.95) 5.88) 6.03) 5.83} 6.24] 6.28 Sun |Life, |Montireal { Unitjed Lifje and! Accijdent 
50 7.13} 7.30] 7.33) 7.66) 7.72] 7.66 A A (Not wiritten) 
Roy al Uniion Liife, Dies Moines 20 2.92) 4. 3.72) 1.89) 1.85) 1.87) 2.09) 2.26 || Unitied Stiates [Life 
(Not wiritten) 25 3.26; 4.65) 3.95) 1.99) 1.98) 2.06; 2.21) 2.43 (Not wiritten) 
Sera nton |Life, |Scraniton ¢ 30 3.67) 4.87] 4.17) 2.09) 2.16) 2.34) 2.34) 2.62 || Virglinia Liife anjd Casjualty 
-” Ss cy J 35 4.21} 5.10) 4.43) 2.32) 2.51] 2.84) 2.51] 2.84 (Not wiritten) 
20 2 47 3.97) 3.34) 1.73) 1.81] 1.89 3.34 40 4.93) 5.37) 4.76) 2.78) 3.16) 3.68) 2.78) 3.16 || Wasjhingtion Najtional), Chicja 
25 2 71) 4.16) 3.51) 1.92] 2.02) 2.15 3.51 45 5.86; 5.62} 5.80) 3.59) 4.20) 5.14 3.59 20 2.13} 3.11) 2.68). 1.13) 1.19] 1.23 
30 3.09) 4.40) 3.72) 2.23; 2.40) 2.60 3.72 50 7.08} 7.05) 7.10) 4.87) 6.20) 6.71 25 2.43) 3.37) 2.92) 1.38) 1.41] 1.51 
35 3.60, 4.7 4.07, 2.84] 3.09) 3.37 Texias Lilfe 30 2.77) 3.65; 3.14) 1.58) 1.71] 1.84 
40 4.37| 5.04) 4.37] 3.64) 3.98] 4.37 ° 35 3.22} 3.91) 3.41) 1.98) 2.16) 2.43 
45 5.14, 5.14) 5.14) 4.67) 5.14) 5.14 20 2.16 eo 2.65) 1.41] 1.47) 1.54 40 3.84) 4.21) 3.73) 2.59) 2.93) 3.61 
50 6.02; 6.02) 6.02) 6.02) 6.02) 6.02 25 2.45) 3.35 2 90] 1.64) 1.76) 1.84 45 4.60} 4.43) 4.60) 3.55) 4.47) 5.92 
Security Matuial Lifje, Bir/min |ham, iN. Y. 30 2.78} 3.64) 3.13) 1.91 2.07 2.20) 50 5.45) 5.47) 5.51) 5.65) 7.29) 7.81 
; | | (Not wiritten 35 3.21; 3.90) 3.40) 2.31) 2. 2.70) Wesjt Coa/st Lifje, Sain Fra/ncisco 
Sou theasitern |Life, in 40 | 3.86] 4.23] 3.75| 2.79) 3.07] 3.41 (Not wiritten) 
- (Not wiritten) 45 | 4.63) 4.46) 4.63) 3.21) 3.61] 4.19 Wesjtern |and |Sooutihern |Life, | Cincijnnati| |. 
Sou thianid Life/, Dallias 50 5.49) 5.51) 5.55) 3.81) 4.72) 5.04 20 2.51) 4.16} 3.42) 2.07) 1.97) 1.97} 2. of 
ritten)| Texjas Prjudenitial Ijns.,Gjalves|ton 25 | 2.85) 4.42) 3.66) 2.32) 2.26) 2.31) 2.8 2# 
Statice Life|, Indi, | 20 2.13 2.68} 1.53) 1.59) 1.63 30 3.27| 4.63] 3.87) 2.62) 2.64] 2.80) 3.31) % 
| ritten) 25 2.43 2.92} 1.78) 1.81) 1.91 35 3.80} 4.86) 4.11) 3.12) 3.27) 3.53) 3. us 
Statie 5 30 2.77 3.14) 1.98) 2.11} 2.24 40 4.52) 5.09) 4.40) 3.97) 4.24) 4.64) 4.08 Hr 
| | 35 3.22 3.41) 2.38) 2.56; 2.83 45 5.45) 5.29) 5.43) 5.25) 5.68) 5.69) 5.68 sr 
» 2.55 3 61 1.76; 1.74) 1.90) 2.08 40 3.84 3.73} 2.99) 3.33} 3.88 50 6.71| 6.72) 6.74) 7.14) 7.16) 6.98) 7.14 © 
25 2.62; 3 74 1.87] 1.90) 2.03; 2.24 45 4.60 4. 3.95) 4.65) 4.76 Wis'consi|n National |Life 
30 3.21, 3.87 2.07; 2.21] 2.21) 2.48 50 5.45 5.51) 5.52) 5.78) 5.67 (Not wiritten) 
t $5.00 per month per $1000. ** Endowment at age 85. i—Endowment at age 80. J—Twenty payment Life, endowment at age 55. § Age 21. A—Endowment at 60 and 65 


respectively endowments at 50 and 55. 
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TECHNOCRACY 
(Concluded from page 13) 

These two facts alone should open 
the eyes of the Technocrats. If they 
would see anything but their own and 
rather narrow plans, they would be- 
come aware that neither the raw ma- 
terials nor the machines, or factories, 
mines, chimneys, credits, prices, ex- 
changes and hundreds of other things 
are a “power” in themselves. They be- 
come effective only when they are ap- 
plied to their owners’ desire to make 
a profit. Therefore, Technocracy is a 
Utopia just as long as the controlling 
factor in our business (and non-busi- 
ness) world is the human element. As 
it happens, this human factor is the 
only thing left out by the Technocrats. 

It is at this point that Insurance 
comes in. Because it is, in its prin- 
ciples and applied methods, the exact 
antithesis to Technocracy. Here in the 
world of insurance there is not a thing 
which is based upon the principles of 
“mechanical function.” Every bit of 
the insurance business is built upon 
very human premises; the urge to 
save, the desire to protect, the de- 
termination to insure, or assure, 
against accident, or death, or unfore- 
seen developments. On this basis, in- 
surance has in the course of decades 
grown to be not only of guiding im- 
portance in the economic life of the 
nation, but has actually become an in- 
separable unit in the life of man. It 
is not possible to imagine a twentieth 
century world without insurance— 
without, at the same time, changing not 
only the economic, but (what is more 
important) the psychological and social 
status of this same world. In the last 


analysis, insurance has become so 
powerful because it started out so 
human. 


Technocracy affords us the spectacle 
of an opposite extreme. There is no 
life in those figures. There is no truth 
in those calculations. Because the 
figures do not bother about the human 
ambition and the desire for progress 
and betterment which made them pos- 
sible, in science and industry and engi- 
neering. Because the calculations do 
not worry about the human element 
which in good times is far ahead of the 
natural development of business, and in 
bad times lags fearfully behind. 

Far from considering the all-im- 
portant element of human behavior, 
Technocracy sticks to “paper-policies.” 
It hangs, therefore, in the air, in dis- 
tinct contrast to the insurance world 
which has built its foundation upon the 
fountain of human needs and cares. 
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Benjamin J. Rapport Funeral 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan, 28—Funeral 
services were held here January 27 for 
Benjamin I. Rapport, 48, president, Old 
Republic Credit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, who died suddenly two 
days before on a train arriving here 
from New Orleans. Mr. Rapport or- 
ganized the Bankers Credit Life and 
was its head until it merged with Old 
Republic Life in 1931. He then became 
president of the combined company. 


Annual Agency Meeting 


The annual agency convention of the 
Ohio State Life, Columbus, will be held 
in the home office city on January 
26-28, according to announcement by 
President W. S. Brandt. The company 
has announced the appointments of Er- 
nest J. Janson as general agent at 
Springfield, Ohio, and C. B. McClure, 
at Dallas, Texas. Mr. Janson is a past 
president of the Springfield Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
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Der Feed 





I’M ALL PEPPED uP for a big year now — partly because of 
those holiday parties, but mostly because of some new dope 


from U. C. L. 


You remember the “merchandised selling” plan I used on 
you for that Education Policy? Well, we have a new one now, 


and it sure is taking hold! 


Just wait until we have all our 


featured policies under this plan — you’ll see some real insur- 


ance selling! 


Another thing. I’m seeing more and more how U. C. L. 
advertising is giving me the punch that makes success out of 
failure. As the Home Office Flying Squad said on its last visit: 
“The regular appearance of the advertising helps to keep the 
policyholder sold on Union Central Life, and prepares the way 
for his buying more insurance later on.” 


And finally, I’ve up and got ambition! Yes sir! When I read 
the list of agents who wrote their half million in 1932, I sol- 
emnly vowed that some day — and it’s going to be soon — I'll 
wear the golden key and rub elbows with the members of the 


Union Central $500,000 Club! 


Your OLD ROOMMATE, 






INSURANCE 


v 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


COMPANY >O>CINCINNATI 
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Gains in New Business; 
Loses in Ins. in Force 

Although new business written dur- 
ing 1932 was nearly 21 per cent in ex- 
cess of 1931, the insurance in force as 
of December 31, 1932, was about two 
and a half million dollars under the 
total for a year ago for the Conserv- 
ative Life, South Bend, says A. S. 
Burkhart, vice-president and general 
manager. Revivals also were 21 per 
cent better in 1932 than 1931. 





Insurance Agent Heads 
Sportsmen's Association 

Members of the Montana 
men’s Association recently re-elected 
Fred B. Williams as president for the 
coming year. Mr. Williams, who re- 
sides at Bozeman, is a leading pro- 
ducer of the Montana agency of the 
Bankers Life, Des Moines. He is an 
ardent, enthusiastic worker for wild 
life and game conservation in the 
mountain country. 


Sports- 


Peter M. Fraser 
Made Bank Trustee 

Peter M. Fraser, vice-president and 
director of the Connecticut Mutual, was 
recently elected to the board of trus- 
tees of the Hartford Connecticut Trust 
Company, one of the largest banks in 
Connecticut. 





Appointed Manager in Mont. 

The Mutual Life of New York has 
transferred Charles E. Brown, mana- 
ger in Billings, to Des Moines, Iowa, 
to assume managership in its agency 
there and has appointed Carson E. 
Bechtel as manager in Billings. The 
changes became effective January 24th. 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Bechtel will re- 
spectively have headquarters in the 
company’s present offices in Des Moines 
and Billings. 





Moves District Office 

District business and executive offi- 
ces of the Knights Life of Pittsburgh 
were moved on January 17 from Con- 
nellsville, Pa., where they have been 
located for a number of years, to 
Uniontown, Pa. 





West Coast Transfer 

Robert H. Rowe of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life, for the past three years a 
district agent in Seattle, Wash., has 
moved to Sacramento, Calif., where he 
will continue to represent the company 
in the same capacity. 


Assets of The Travelers 
Group of Companies 


A release from the Travelers Group 
of Hartford, shows the Travelers to 
have total admitted assets on Dec. 31 
last of $674,492,525 and a surplus to 
policyholders of $38,139,869. The 
Travelers Indemnity had assets of $20,- 
120,434 and a policyholders’ surplus of 
$7,289,107. The Travelers Fire had as- 
sets of $16,054,586 and a surplus of 
$3,548,110. The total assets of the 
group were $710,667,545 with policy- 
holders’ surplus of $48,977,086. 

A very interesting breakdown of the 
assets of the Travelers Insurance re- 
veals an investment diversification 
which augers well for the future growth 
of this great company. No over-em- 
phasis being placed on any particular 
class of security, the company through 
estimable balance therein is enabled to 
take advantage of quick recovery in 
any industry. 

The compilation of the company 
shows the assets to be composed as fol- 
lows; U. S. Government bonds, 12.0 per 
cent; other public bonds, 13.2 per cent; 
railway bonds and stocks, 11.4 per cent; 


public utility bonds and stocks, 10.5 per 
cent; other bonds and stocks, 7.1 per 
cent; first mortgage loans, 16.0 per 
cent; real estate, 4.0 per cent; loans on 
companies’ policies, 18.1 per cent; cash 
on hand and in banks, 2.2 per cent; in- 
terest accrued, 1.5 per cent; premiums 
due and deferred, 3.9 per cent; all other 
assets, 0.1 per cent. 

In presenting the report, President 
L. Edmund Zacher, made the following 
observation: “From July last year 
things began to be steadier, but on ac- 
count of the political elections and in- 
ternational disturbances business was 
practically at a standstill. Loans under 
life policies reached their peak in July 
and from then on the demand became 
more moderate but is still in excess of 
normal.” 


Fidelity Appoints Hunter 
Manager at Raleigh, N. C. 


Rufus A. Hunter, well-known life in- 
surance man of Raleigh, N. C., has ac- 
cepted appointment as agency manager 
for the Fidelity Mutual in that city, 
effective January 15. E. S. Freeman 
will be associated with Mr. Hunter. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
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Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Northwestern Mutual Life 
Names Five New Trustees 


Five new trustees were elected last 
Wednesday to fill vacancies on the 
board of the Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, Wis. They are: Walter J. 
Frame, Waukesha, banker; Mitchell 
Mackie, Milwaukee, manufacturer; Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald, Milwaukee, vice- 
president First Wis. National Bank; 
Harold S. Falk, Milwaukee, vice-presi- 
dent Falk Corp., and Fred C. Best, 
president Bankers Farm Mortgage Co., 
Milwaukee. 





Regional Conferences of 
the New England Mutual 


Two conferences of the home office 
with the general agents of the New 
England Mutual will be held this 
month, the first in Washington, at the 
Mayflower, February 2 and 3, and the 
other in St. Louis at the New Jefferson 
Hotel, February 7 and 8. The home 
office speakers are President George 
Willard Smith, vice-presidents George 
L. Hunt and Walter Tebbetts, Harold 
M. Frost, medical director, and Charles 
F. Collins, assistant supt. of agencies. 


New Metropolitan Pamphlet 


The use of games or contests to help 
prevent accidents among industrial 
workers is described in a pamphlet 
published by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. In preparing this 
pamphlet, the experiences of a large 
number of companies were collected 
and _ studied. 


General Agent at Albany 

A general agency in Albany, N. Y., 
was opened by the New England 
Life on February 1, with M. Rodney 
Burr as general agent. 

Last fall Mr. Burr was appointed to 
the faculty of the College of the City 
of New York as an instructor in life 
underwriting and salesmanship. 





Sponsors Weekly Broadcast 


A new weekly radio program has 
been inaugurated by the Protective 
Life, Birmingham, Ala. President Sam 
Clabaugh was the opening speaker and 
each week officials of the company will 
discuss such features as the safety and 
saving features of life insurance and 
the wisdom of keeping policies in force. 
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write today to: 


INSURANCE 
LOUISVILLE, 





RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID IN 






The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions—fully paid in 
four years—is only one of the many features of Commonwealth service 
to agents. For further details concerning this unique compensation plan, 
or for information about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West Virginia, 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


ESTED 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN 
THAT IS INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS 
WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY LIBERAL 


COMPANY 
KENTUCKY 
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Midland Mutual Reports 
Year of Good Progress 


Company Continues io Increase Sur- 
plus and Maintains Dividend Pay- 
ments in Excess of Debt Claims 


The Midland Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, a company 
which boasts that it has paid $600,000 
more in dividends than the total of all 
death claims since its organization, pub- 
lishes its twenty-seventh annual state- 
ment this week, showing total assets 
of more than twenty-one and a half 
millions of dollars. The company has 
among its leading assets items the fol- 
lowing: mortgage loans, $13,675,795; 
policy loans, $4,104,404; cash, $316,532; 
U. S. Government bonds, $1,175,527; 
bonds of municipalities and other gov- 
ernmental agencies, none of which are 
in default, $528,611. 

In the list of liabilities, nearly seven- 
teen and a half millions are set aside 
for policy reserves and $726,987 is held 
for future apportionment and for pay- 
ment of dividends to policyholders. The 
item of policyholders’ surplus is given 
as $1,691,942. 

The company has insurance in force 
amounting to $106,600,592. Payments 
to policyholders in 1932 totalled $3,624,- 
064, while total payments to policyhold- 
ers since organization amount to $20,- 
049,595. The Midland Mutual has in- 
creased its surplus consecutively each 
year for the past twenty years and 
since 1920¢dividends to policyholders 
have exceeded death claims each year. 





Aetna Life Report 
(Concluded from page 17) 


last. The company’s surplus funds, in- 
cluding a capital of $15,000,000, totaled 
$25,341,572. Supplementing this figure 
is a contingency reserve of $11,500,000. 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety shows 
assets of $31,579,902 with policyholders’ 
surplus of $9,855,502, including its 
$3,000,000 capital. It in addition has 
contingency reserves of $4,500,000. The 
Automobile shows assets of $19,985,336, 
a capital of $5,000,000, policyholders 
surplus of $8,045,635 and a contingency 
reserve of $5,100,000. The Standard 
Fire had assets of $4,708,083, a con- 
tingency reserve of $600,000 and policy- 
holders’ surplus, including $1,000,000 
capital, of $2,126,785. 

New life insurance business paid for 
in 1932 aggregated $546,275,669 which 
brought the total insurance in force to 
$3,457,450,658. The affiliated compa- 
nies in 1932 had a combined premium 
volume of $120,132,161. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RESOURCES 
CASH IN OFFICE AND BANKS...........+.++:. $760,536.74 
GOVERNMENT & MUNICIPAL BONDS......... 1,669,745.15 
OTHER BONDS 
2. ie ccecentecedecseaeaess $668,869.00 
DT cuetenkecadeiavedssnnnses oes 803,344.00 
Industrial & Miscellaneous ........... 504,056.00 
— 1,976,269.00 
DE tb se cbbbiadidendaténeensdanenamennaeenes 4,963,461.00 


(Values of Stocks and Bonds as officially fixed 
by National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners for December 31, 1932) 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
ST e6bb00eue6sendscsageeseeewesei $15,220,268.99 
WTYTTTTITITITITTTiTTrTiTTtiTt Te 2,330,737.01 
(Less Allowance for Possible Adjustment) 
(Secured by property worth $51,972,334.00) 
REAL ESTATE 
New Home Office Property. .........seeeeeseee: 
Branch Home Office Properties 
Investments 
(Leased for long term periods to net 5% or 
better) 
“inci through Foreclosure 
— properties sold under Contract of 


seamen rm POLICYHOLDERS 
(Secured by Policy Reserves) 


INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED 
(Less Reserves for Doubtful Items) 


DEFERRED PREMIUMS 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION.... 
ALL OTHER ASSETS LESS CREDIT BALANCES 


TOTAL 


17,551,006.00 


3,631,900.00 
996,768.85 
3,322,500.00 


3,298,027.19 


14,602,514.36 
610,859.28 


423,882.37 
778,825.99 
291,750.77 


$54,878,046.70 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Esta 


ROBERT D. LAY, 


President 


blished 1868 


STATEMENT 


Ist, 1933 


ee RESERVES 

uired by the statutes of the 35 States and 

istrict of Columbia in which the Company 

-t hese Reserves, together with the 

Premiums to be paid, are more than sufficient 

»: ae all future Policy demands when pay- 
able) 


OBLIGATIONS 


DEATH CLAIMS DUE AND UNPAID............ NONE 
TO PAY ALL CLAIMS NOW IN HOME OFFICE 

WITH INCOMPLETE PROOFS ............. 180,346.66 
RESERVE FOR UNREPORTED POLICY CLAIMS 85,000.00 
PRESENT VALUE OF DEATH, DISABILITY & 

OTHER CLAIMS PAYABLE IN INSTAL- 

MBIT  .ccccccccces Vovecccccccvecsesecsccece 1,310,440.99 
UNEARNED INTEREST ......cecccccccecescees 376,423.96 
ACCRUED TAXES PAYABLE 1933............... 225,280.66 
ALL OTHER LIABILITIES .........c cc eeeeeeees 856,982.03 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
CONTINGENT oe FOR PARTICIPATING 


PORES SMOMD co ccccccsccccccccccccscccs 196,283.31 
CONTINGENT FUND SET ASIDE 
FOR POSSIBLE INVESTMENT 
ADJUSTMENTS.  ..........cceeeee $1,700,000.00 
CAPEEAR, TEOGE cicccccscevcvcsccse 1,000,000.00 
| BPTTT TILT TCT TL eee 614,237.91 
__ 3,314,237.91 
TOTAL CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND CONTINGENT 
FUNDS IN EXCESS OF OBLIGATIONS.... 3,510,521.22 


TOTAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


WALTER E. WEBB, Executive Vice-President 


A FINE OLD COMPANY FOR AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN 


$48,333,051.18 


$51,367,525.48 


$54,878,046.70 


OF AMERICA 











Our Silver Anniversary 
1908—1933 


In 1908, the year’s best seller was John Fox Jr.’s 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine. Taft defeated Bryan in 
his third race for the presidency. The celebrated 
infield of the Chicago Cubs—Chance, Evers, Steinfeldt, 
and Tinker—captured the world’s championship. 
Grover Cleveland died. 


In 1908, the Peoria Life received its charter and 
began business. In these 25 years it has risen to a 
prominent position among the strongly established, 
soundly managed, progressive companies of the coun- 
try. Its growth has been largely due to its policy of 
thorough service: 


Service to policyholders, marked by unusual lib- 
erality and promptness in every transaction, and by 
the extension of every advantage that will give their 
protection its maximum usefulness. 


Service to agents which recognizes that their success 
determines the success of the company; which neglects 
no means to promote their interests. to help them 
make good. 


Needless to say, the Peoria Life will continue to 
be guided by the same principles which have built 
its enviable reputation for service during the past 


25 vears. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
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General Agency Contracts avail- 
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New Officers Directing 
Peninsular Life Affairs 

Following the report that Kentucky 
interests, identified with the American 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
Louisville, have purchased large hold- 
ings in the Peninsular Life, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., W. L. Moss, a vice-president 
of the last named company, was elected 
new president of the Peninsular. He 
succeeds Frank E. Jennings. It is un- 
derstood that President Lampton, of 
the American Life and Accident, will 
become chairman of the Peninsular 
board and that other officers of the 
Florida company will remain in their 
posts. 


Dominion Life Makes 
Agency Appointments 

W. B. Cleveland, who was supervisor 
at Halifax, N. S., of the Dominion Life, 
has been appointed provincial supervi- 
sor for New Brunswick with office at 
St. John, N. B. F. N. McNally, super- 
visor of the Northern Ontario branch, 
has been appointed manager. D. F. 
Connell, former Northern Ontario man- 
ager, has been appointed manager at 
Calgary, Alta. Alfred S. Upton, who 
for several years has acted as inspec- 
tor for Dominion Life for Ontario, has 
been appointed agency supervisor of 
the company. 


Major Bidwell Returns 
To Head Office Post 

Major L. M. Bidwell has returned 
to the head office of the Ontario Equit- 
able Life of Waterloo. Major Bidwell, 
who joined the company’s staff in 1924, 
has been engaged in field work in To- 
ronto since 1927. 





Promotions In Canada 
By Metropolitan Life 

The following promotions are an- 
nounced by the Canadian head office of 
the Metropolitan Life: J. C. Kyle, ap- 
pointed manager at Deer Park, To- 
ronto, district; Samuel Isaacson, ap- 
pointed general assistant manager at 
Canadian territory; John H. Moora- 
dian, appointed manager at Fort Garry, 
Winnipeg, Man., district. 





Prudential Changes in Canada 

Gustave Forget has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of 
Montreal No. 2 district. The former 
superintendent of Montreal No. 2 dis- 
trict, J. Arthur Desautels, has been 
transferred to Montreal No. 3 district 
in the capacity of superintendent. 
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Organizing Company 

M. E. O’Brien, former president of 
the Detroit Life Insurance Company, is 
reported to be directing the organiza- 
tion of a new life company to be known 
as the Jefferson National Life Insur- 
ance Company, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. O’Brien was at one 
time connected with the North Ameri- 
can Life as Northern New Jersey man- 
ager with offices in Newark. 


Franklin Life's Interest Rate 


The Franklin Life of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, announced that effective January 
1, 1933, interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent on the proceeds of approved death 
claims will be paid, such interest to be 
calculated from the date on which com- 
plete proofs are received at the home 
office to the date of settlement, but not 
to exceed three months. 
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Salient Features 
of 1932 Activities 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


The Company’s Record 1887-1932 


(Since its inception) 


Payments to Living Policyholders 


Dividends to Policyholders - 
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MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
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Record Payments Made 
To Policyholders In 1932 


Manufacturers Life's Forty-Sixth An- 
nual Report Shows Living Bene- 
ficiaries as Principal Collectors 


The forty-sixth annual report of the 


Manufacturers Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the year ending December 
83lst, 1932, submitted to policyholders 


and shareholders at the annual meet- 
ing, held on the 19th of January, shows 
a year of marked activity. 

The total assets amounted to $117,- 
786,626. Of this amount government, 
government guaranteed, municipal, 
public utility and other bonds com- 
prised $47,028,023. First mortgages on 
approved real estate amounted to $32,- 
960,503. Investment in preferred and 
common stocks amounted to $2,317,352. 
All securities have been conservatively 
valued, being held in the balance sheet 
at a value substantially less than that 
authorized by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Insurance. New investments 
made during the year were confined to 
government and high grade municipal 
bonds. 

The new insurance amounted to $62,- 
445,855. The total insurance in force 
amounted to $526,253,121. 

Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries surpassed all previous years 
and amounted to $18,288,741, an in- 
crease of nearly four million dollars 
over 1931. Payments to living policy- 
holders for matured policies, annuities, 
dividends, ete., amounted to $13,381,045, 
while beneficiaries under death claims 
received $4,907,696. 

The earnings of the company con- 
tinued to be satisfactory. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
a synonym for 

Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 
Massachusetts 


| Organized 1851 

















Metropolitan Results 
(Concluded from page 17) 


two and one-half times that amount, or 
over $400,000,000, was paid to living 
policyholders in the form of matured 
endowments, annuities, disability bene- 


555,395,118 was industrial insurance, 
$1,571,593,135 ordinary insurance, and 
$146,190,015 group insurance. 

At the end of the year the company 
had in force $9,903,141,559, or about 
12.8 per cent of all ordinary insurance 
in force in all United States companies; 


fits, dividends, cash surrender values, $6,535,046,064, or 37.6 per cent of all 
etc. industrial insurance, and $2,542,555,585, 

The amount of paid-for life insurance or 28.3 per cent of all group insurance 
issued, revived and increased by the —a grand total of $18,980,743,208, or 


Metropolitan in 1932 was reported as 
totaling $3,2 


73,178,268 of which $1,- in all United States companies. 


18.3 per cent of all business in force 














Twenty-Seventh Annual Statement 
DECEMBER 31, 1932 


THE MIDLAND Murua. LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHTO 
ASSETS 


CONE og svn iccncereccrsecnswesetvnssdenserseceusodsnessetscesennens --$ 316,532.82 
| Ese Me GOOVORMMMOME TIOMER, 0 occ ccccc a ccccccccscccceces $1,175,527.50 
Bonds of Municipalities and other Governmental ' a 
| Agencies (None in default).......-..0-ceseeeeeeees 528,611.25 - 
—_—————_——__ at ye 
Loans with U. S. Bonds as Collateral...........ccccccscccecscsees 38,000.00 
MECOMED ERE cccccccccccccee cs cecescscccecscesceessoeesesecoes 13,675,795.98 
PP ccc cnseecasiherssseceeRircecdenssechtacdemeecenesh ges Sune 
| Premium Notes, secured by policy reserveS......-.+--eseeeereeee 356,417.96 
Real Estate (reduced to sound values) including $72,074.54 sold ‘on Se 
GCOMEFACE ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccescecececceceeccees sos 573,254.02 
| Accrued Interest and Rents .......ccsccc ce eeecneeereeewreneeseees 323,234.91 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums..........++.++eeeeeeeees 458,481.09 
Se EE Cnivccadcenoventerikunpeentes adennies jetetvapeteheeebes 53,775.91 
BED 6 ck chase cdenchebsebidesdgrdooresdtenuseneoeneekegue $21,604,033.20 
Nom-AGmnitted AsWOtS 2 cccccccccccccesecccsvewocccccscceceoss avon 71,165.56 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccesccs $21,532,867.64 
fe ee eer rT Riccutvaesers $17,455,631.74 
Policyholders’ Funds left with the Company.........++-..+++see+ 1, 284,198.93 
es CS EE ONE Ba ccc ccncanshdceneonceresseteesens None 
Death Claims, Proofs Incomplete...........ccsssecscesecseeeeess 83,830.51 
Disability Claims, Proofs Incomplete and Unpaid..........+-..++-- 29,024.35 
Reserve for Disability Claims Incurred but not Reported......... 22,500.00 
Matured Endowments Awaiting Election of Settlement Option.. 12,412.00 
Policyholders’ Dividends Due ..........scsecccecccesssscvssecsese 37,073.75 
Held for Future Apportionment and Payment of Policyholders’ oi 
| Dividends... ..se0seeeeeesersecesserseeaseserssseetterseses 726,987.53 
TD oo. 0.00.004 00 0090060500006 0006s S00 Seb R RES ER COR 56, q 
All Other Liabilities AIRES A AAT IES EERE 132,983.67 
TS EO Pree Ree $ 300,000.00 
Surplus and Contingency Funds ........--++eeseeeeee 1,391,942.16 
PoetlcyholMera’ Burplas ..ccccccescccccscscccscccscseccecsesec $ 1,691.942.16 
TE: on b-c0cccnssunadeessnsesegeucss Dineeennceddsewetnacdeces $21,532,867.64 
Insurance in Force 
$106,600,592 
Payments to Policyholders in 1932 
| $3,624,064.65 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
$20,049,595.22 


Each year since 1920, dividends to policyholders exceeded death claims; 
and the total dividends paid policyholders during the history of the Company 
are in excess of all death claims. 

Has for more than twenty years substantially increased surplus each year. 
1929 


Surplus increased over one-third since December 31, 


“ITS PERFORMANCES EXCEED ITS PROMISES” 
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Sales Promotion Dept. 
Formed by American Group 





Harold E. Taylor's Advertising Depart- 
ment Extends Work 


The American Insurance Company of 
Newark and its affiliates, have form- 
ally announced the establishment of a 
sales promotion department—an expan- 
sion of the advertising department 
which it has maintained for 12 years. 
It will be recalled at the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference in New York last 
fall, Harold E. Taylor, advertising 
manager of the American, was heard 
in a short talk in which he explained 
how his department was promoting 
sales and how the results of their ef- 
forts were definitely and effectively 
checked. 

This plan has been so successful that 
the work has been allocated to a special 
department—the sales promotion de-- 
partment—and now offers to the com- 
pany’s agents 68 different ways to im- 
prove their business. The new depart- 
ment is in charge of Harold E. Taylor, 
who is handling this work in addition 
to his duties as advertising manager. 





Bill Amending California Agents’ 
Qualification Act 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 31— 
Under the sponsorship and recommen- 
dation of the Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of California, a bill has 
been presented to the state legislature 
amending 11 sections of the brokers’ 
and agents’ qualification act and three 
new sections. 

Among the suggested changes are 
provisions requiring an agency license 
fee of $2 from each licensed agent and 
solicitor, a $1 license fee for each addi- 
tional company represented by the 
agent and $1 examination fee for ap- 
plicants for licenses. Another provi- 
sion calls for $10 annual license fee 
from brokers in place of the $10 origi- 
nal fee and a $5 renewal fee. 

Non-resident agents and brokers will 
be forced to qualify in the same man- 
ner as a resident agent and broker by 
taking an examination unless the In- 
surance Commissioner of their home 
state sees fit to vouch for them. The 
license fee for non-resident agents and 
brokers will be $25. 
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San Francisco Fire 
Premiums for 1932 





Drop of $586,192 from 1931 Shown in 
Report of Underwriters Fire Patrol 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 1—Fire insur- 
ance premiums on San Francisco risks 
dropped $586,192 reports the Under- 
writers Fire Patrol in issuing a state- 
ment giving premiums for all compa- 
nies except three which have delayed 
figures. Total premiums for 1932 were 
$3,924,890, as compared with $4,511,082 
in 1932. The Firemen’s Insurance 
Company, of Newark, leads the list 
with premiums of $213,125, followed 
by the Home, of New York, $151,120; 
Fireman’s Fund, $149,454; Aetna, 
$132,111; Continental, $130,379; Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, $126,063; Hart- 
ford, $110,387; North America, $103,- 
673; United States, $100,648. 








To Require Volunteer 
Companies to Report 





Bill Will Be Introduced in 
Maryland Legislature 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 31.—Plans are be- 
ing made by the Maryland State Volun- 
teer Firemen’s Association to have a 
bill introduced in the legislature re- 
quiring volunteer fire companies in the 
state to report all fires and losses en- 
tailed to the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner and Fire Marshal Hazelton Joyce 
so that accurate records can be kept. 

C. Howard Whittle, chairman of the 
committee on topics and statistics of 
the association, and William Draper 
Brinckloe, of Easton, a member of the 
Farm Fire Protection Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
have discussed the matter with the In- 
surance Commissioner with a view to 
having such a measure passed. 

A complete record of annual fire 
losses throughout the state is not avail- 
able now, Mr. Whittle said, because the 
volunteers have neglected to forward 
statistics to the association. 

There are 265 volunteer fire com- 
panies in the state and unofficial figures 
show that the volunteers answer about 
5,500 fire calls a year through the 
counties of Maryland, twenty-five per 
cent of them being wood or field fires. 

Mr. Whittle estimates that fire losses 
in the counties run to $3,500,000 an- 


Alabama Association 
Opposes Part-Time Agents 





Hopes to Keep Banks Out of Insurance 
and Casualty Business 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 31—Action 
to keep bank and other part-time 
agents out of the fire and casualty busi- 
ness was taken by the executive com- 
mittee of the Alabama Association of 
Insurance Agents at its meeting in 
Birmingham January 27. A joint con- 
tact committee composed of three mem- 
bers of the association and three of the 
Alabama Fieldmen’s Association was 
designated to take the matter up with 
the companies. A report was made 
that two companies which signed the 
Milwaukee conference agreement had 
planted with a Florence, Ala., bank 
which has gone back in the business 
after being out five years. Another 
company is reported to have planted 
with a Selma concern which writes only 
its own business. 

The matter was left to the legislative 
committee of drawing up a suitable 
bill designating state depositories for 
county funds, so that county treasurers 
and tax collectors will not be held liable 
for loss of funds in bank failures. 
These officials have found it almost im- 
possible to obtain fidelity bonds on ac- 
count of banking conditions. 

Decision was made to reintroduce the 
drivers’ safety responsibility bill in the 
special session of the legislature and to 
actively sponsor it. A committee was 
appointed to call on automobile dealers 
who are the bitterest opponents of the 
measure. The committee discussed the 
present condition of the state insurance 
fund which has been unable to pay 
losses, but made no recommendation. 

Birmingham’s bid for the annual 
convention in May was accepted. O. S. 
Boswell, chairman of the committee, 
presided over the meeting, which was 
attended by 30 agents, including W. S. 
Croom, president, and Charles L. 
Gandy, president of the national asso- 
ciation. 








nually and that property saved annual- 
ly has a value of about $10,000,000. 

The association is planning to teach 
more fire prevention in the rural sec- 
tions to eliminate hazards on the farm 
and cut down fire losses, which have 
been on the upward trend. 
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At the Nation's Playground 


The annual convention of the In- 
surance Federation of Pennsylvania 
will be held at Atlantic City June 15, 
16 and 17, and Pennsylvania agents are 
assured by those in charge of the affair 
that it will be an ideal vacation for 
them and for their families. In some 
advance information regarding the con- 
vention, it is stated that the first train 
arrived there on July 1, 1854, and that 
the trip from Camden took from 9:30 
o’clock until noon. About that time 
the United States Hotel bought an acre 
of land from the railroad company for 
$100 which, a few months before, had 
cost the railroad $10. Its value at the 
present time is not stated, but there are 
now about 1200 hotels and the city is an- 
nually visited by approximately 12,000,- 
000 people. 


Contracts for New Construction 


Contracts awarded for new construc- 
tion in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains during the period from Jan. 
1 through Jan. 15, 1933, totaled $43,- 
261,300, according to F. W. Dodge Corp. 
During the corresponding period of 
1932 a total of $37,312,000 was re- 
ported. 

The December construction contract 
total aggregated $81,219,300; this con- 
trasts with a volume of $105,302,300 
for November, and a total of $136,851,- 
600 for December, 1931. Losses from 
both November, 1932, and December, 
1931, were shown for each of the four 
major construction classes except pub- 
lic utilities, which showed an advance 
between November and December, 1932, 
due chiefly to larger undertakings by 
railroads. In December gains were 
scored over November, 1932, and De- 
cember, 1931, for factories, chiefly be- 
cause of modernization work, and edu- 
cational buildings while an increase be- 
tween November and December was 
also shown for hospitals and institu- 
tions, but these gains were too small to 
counteract important losses in the re- 
maining principal classes of non-resi- 
dential building. 

For the full year 1932 contracts for 
all classes of construction totaled $1,- 
351,158,700 as against $3,092,849,500 
for 1931. Losses were general for each 
of the four major construction classes. 
Non-residential building suffered a de- 
cline of almost 57 per cent from the 
1931 contract total; residential build- 
ing declined almost 66 per cent; public 
works suffered a loss of 41 per cent, 


while public utilities awards decreased 
almost 75 per cent. 

In the case of residential building, 
apartments and hotels suffered rela- 
tively larger declines from 1931 than 
did one and two-family houses. 


Will Welcome the Agents 
Cornelius E. Swope, president of the 
Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters, 
has announced the personnel of the 
committees that will make arrange- 
ments for the handling of the annual 
mid-year meeting of the National As- 





William A. Reisert 


sociation of Insurance Agents to be 
held at Louisville the week of March 
20. The chairmen of the committees 
are as folows: general chairman, Wil- 
liam A. Reisert; entertainment, Ed- 
ward J. Miller; finance, Frank H. 
Brown; invitation, John M. Hennessy; 
publicity, W. Culver Vaughan; ladies, 
Miss Caroline E. Lang; general recep- 
tion, Smith T. Bailey; registration, 
John S. Long; automobile, Robert L. 
Badger. The new method of procedure 
that will be followed at the mid-year 
meeting this year was discussed in The 
Spectator last week. Louisville agents 
are reported as being extremely en- 
thusiastic that the convention is to be 
held there, and the officers of the Na- 
tion Association predict a large at- 
tendance. 
Inexpensive Ways to 
Reduce Fire Losses 

A leaflet, “An Economy Program,” 
issued by the chamber of commerce and 
safety council section of the National 


Fire Protection Association, states that 
it cannot be denied that fire department 
budgets may be reduced in certain 
cities without seriously jeopardizing 
the safety of the community, but it 
warns that wholesale cuts in such bud- 
gets by municipal authorities without 
intelligent study may be equally ill ad- 
vised and fraught with serious con- 
sequences. It rightly asserts that in 
hard times carelessness and incendiar- 
ism increase and that inspection work 
is of greater importance than in good 
times. The pamphlet presents sugges- 
tions of a number of inexpensive ways 
to keep fire losses down. Briefly sum- 
marized they include a careful study of 
the fire department budget; better in- 
spection of fire hazards, better fire 
control legislation; condemnation and 
removal of dilapidated buildings; bet- 
ter investigation of suspicious fires; 
less loss from water, smoke and ex- 
posure through salvage equipment and 
more thorough training of firemen; 
heavier penalties for false alarms, and 
widespread education of the public as 
to fire prevention methods. 





Accident Risks 

J. B. Welson, F.C.I.I., and Fenwick 
J. Woodrood, A.C.I.I., are the authors 
of “The Surveying of Accident Risks” 
(price $2), just published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons. The book, it is frankly 
stated by the authors, is not intended 
for those who have just entered the 
profession, but rather for those who, 
having a few years’ indoor experience 
in connection with accident insurance, 
are anxious to become supervisors. 
Such will indeed find the book of great 
value, for the authors have treated the 
subject in a clear and comprehensive 
fashion, which rather makes one ques- 
tion their too modest statement that 
they do not claim to write an exhaus- 
tive treatise on such an embyronic sub- 
ject. They rightly, however, claim en- 
thusiasm “misguided though it may 
be,” to quote them “which so often 
prompts accident men to rush into 
places where more heavenly beings 
tread only with trepidation.” The book 
is well illustrated and it has an excel- 
lent index. After the duties of the sur- 
veyor—to see and to describe and, as 
an added obligation or opportunity, to 
suggest methods of improving risks and 
more adequately safeguarding prop- 
erty—the authors treat in detail the 
various classes of risks. The book is 
a welcome addition to insurance litera- 
ture and should prove of great value to 
the kind of insurance men designated 
by the authors. 
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Consolidated Fire & Casualty 


Interests associated with Herbert 
Begg, president of Shaw & Begg, Ltd., 
of Toronto, Canada, have acquired 
control of the Consolidated Fire & Cas- 
ualty Company, of Toronto. H. C. 
Scholfield has been elected president; 
P. R. Gardiner, first vice-president; 
Cc. H. Dussault, formerly president, 
second vice-president; W. B. Coatts, 
formerly managing director, manager; 
H. L. Kearne, casualty manager for 
Shaw & Begg, Ltd., secretary; J. G. 
Hutchinson, secretar y-treasurer of 
Shaw & Begg, Ltd., treasurer; W. H. 
Buscombe and George A. Gordon, as- 
sistant secretaries. Mr. Begg becomes 
managing director of the company. 





Chicago Underwriters 

The Chicago Board of Underwriters 
last week elected officers as follows: 
President, L. E. Yager; vice-president, 
Charles Buresh; treasurer, Robert M. 
Magill. New members of the execu- 
tive committee include P. B. Hosmer, 
the retiring president, M. C. Aleshire 
and J. S. Goodwin. James I. Loeb and 
Egbert Rollo were elected to the fire 
insurance patrol committee. Jay S. 
Glidden, who has been associate man- 
ager of the board for ten years and 
has been connected with it for twenty- 
five years, becomes manager, succeed- 
ing Ernest Palmer, who was appointed 
superintendent of insurance for Illinois 
by Governor Horner. 





Mayor for a Long Time 

Charles S. Ashley, of the Chas. S. 
Ashley & Sons agency at New Bedford, 
Mass., for the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, was recently reelected 
mayor of that city, which was nothing 
new for him, since he is now serving 
his 28th year in office. As the Boston 
Herald says, with but few interrup- 
tions, he has been at the helm of New 
Bedford’s affairs since 1890. 





Enclosures Around 
Floor Openings 

One reason for the heavy loss of life 
and property by fire in the United 
States—the value of buildings and con- 
tents destroyed by the flames in 1932 
is estimated to have reached about 
$442.000,000—is the common struc- 
tural practice of neglecting to safe- 
guard stairways, elevator shafts and 
other vertical apertures, according to 
C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Co. 

Mr. Pierce, who is in charge of the 
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engineering work of the Continental, 
said that building laws more generally 
should require proper enclosures around 
important floor openings. He says that 
there has been a general betterment in 
construction during recent years in cer- 
tain classes of large buildings, but that 
there are still too many fire-traps 
in municipalities throughout the coun- 
try, although heavy losses in such struc- 
tures could be greatly reduced by the 
use of proper cut-offs and enclosures, 
and the adoption of other inexpensive, 
but effective, measures. 





Hail Losses Deplete 
State Fund 


The sixteenth annual report of E. K. 
Boman, chairman of the Montana State 
Board of Hail Insurance, indicates that 
a high loss ratio from hail has depleted 
the surplus of the State Hail Insurance 
Fund. Mr. Boman’s report indicates 
that the new reserve fund for 1933 will 
have to come from the 1932 hail taxes; 
and forecasts, in addition, an increase 
of rate for insurance on special crops. 
It seems impossible for any state gov- 
ernment to operate in a successful man- 
ner any insuring vehicle. 





Cost of Building a Dwelling 
The Cravens, Dargan & Company Re- 
view presents a table for figuring the 
cost of building a dwelling. It was pre- 
pared by Fred I. Fisher, a local agent 
of Taylor, Texas. 
Per square feet of floor space: 


ee eee re $2.40 
Tile, brick veneer .......... 2.20 
Frame, brick veneer ........ 2.10 
PERG, GEMBEO oi cccesiccssicc 1.80 
ee 1.50 
Box, weather boarded ...... 1.00 
ee 80 


For second floor frame add.. 1.20 
To Any of the Above Add: 
$150.00 for an outside fireplace. 
80.00 for an inside fireplace. 
30.00 for a fireplace dummy. 
60.00 for clear oak floor in three 
rooms, 
100.00 for large and full kitchen 
cabinet. 
30.00 for base bath tub. 
Cost of Construction of Garages 
and/or Barns. 

40 cents per square foot of floor 

space for box. 

60 cents per square foot of floor 

space for frame. 

The above figures are for new 
construction. To arrive at “Sound 
Value,” deduction, in each individual 
case, must be made for depreciation. 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


GREAT deal has been said and 

is being said by novelists, short- 
story writers as well as by feature 
journalists and heavy thinkers in the 
daily press—not to mention writers of 
letters to the newspapers—regarding 
the unrestrained talk and actions of 
the young people of this age. Such 
slight opportunities of observing their 
actions and, even less, their conversa- 
tion, surprise me because of their re- 
straint. 

* a * 

ND so, I think, elsewhere. Reading 
A each week the “Third Party” col- 
umn in The Spectator, written by my 
young colleague, Mr. Dick Johnston— 
known familiarly to his many friends 
as “Richard”—I have been astonished 
at the display of icy phraseology he 
has employed when speaking of the 
young woman who seems to play an 
important part in his noon-day lunch- 
eon. I need not say “seems,” for I, too, 
lunch at the same charming restaurant 
and usually in company with this 
young man. 

* * * 
IS first column on the subject might, 
it seemed to me, have been wired 
to the office from the South Pole. The 
second came from some emotional spot 
evidently farther north but still a con- 
siderable distance from the equator. 
“The fiery vehemence of youth!” 
Didn’t Scott know what he was talking 


about or have times changed? 
* cd /~ 


OW had I or had my old Hartford 

friend, Douglas Tendron, essayed 
an essay on the same subject what 
might we not have said? In fact, what 
did not friend Douglas say the day he 
joined us for luncheon at the W.P.F.& 
G. C. And our waitress was she so in- 
adequately described as “a very at- 
tractive blond.” Friend Douglas, who 
shows his love for the poets by con- 
stantly misquoting them, said, in part: 
“Fair tresses man’s imperial hope 
insnare and beauty draws him with a 
single hair.” And I, remembering at 
the same time the title of a favorite 
book and the late Lord Byron, enlarged 
the vista by quoting “She walks in 
beauty like the night of cloudless climes 
and starry skies.” I cannot refrain 
from observing that I trust it was sim- 
ply the fact that he considers Byron 
of little consequence as a poet that 
R. J. did not add “And all that’s best 
of dark and bright meet in her aspect 
and her eyes.” 
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Old Dominion Cuts Capital 

The Old Dominion Fire Insurance 
Company, of Roanoke, Va., has reduced 
its capital from $500,000 to $250,000. 
In 1928 the capital was increased to 
$1,000,000, but this was reduced to 
$500,000 in 1930. 


Director of Fire Association 

Col. John R. Simpson, of New York, 
has been elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Simpson will also 
serve on the boards of Victory Insur- 
ance Company and the Reliance Insur- 
ance Company, both members of the 
Fire Association Group. 


Fidelity-Phenix Meeting 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, will be 
held at the office of the company, No. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, next Tues- 
day at 2 o’clock. Six directors will be 
elected. 


Not a Candidate 

George D. Markham, of St. Louis, has 
announced that he will not be a candi- 
date for reelection as insurance director 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in May. He has served 
for the past two years in that capacity 
and was sponsored for the position by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. He stated that he would be 
glad to continue service on the board 
but was convinced that the agents’ or- 
ganization should not aspire to holding 
the directorship two terms in succes- 
sion. Mr. Markham is a past presi- 
dent of the National Association. 





C. W. Hoff a Director 

Charles W. Hoff, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company, of Maryland, 
has been elected a director of the Fidel- 
ity & Guaranty Fire Corporation to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of J. Kemp Bartlett. 





Unenviable Leadership 

Chicago leads all cities of the world 
in the number of automobiles stolen. 
During 1932 a total of 35,406 automo- 
biles were stolen in that city, according 
to E. L. Richards, branch secretary of 
the Chicago Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion. A striking contrast is pointed out 
by Mr. Richards in that more cars were 
stolen in Chicago in one day than were 


stolen in Milwaukee during the entire 
year, the total for Chicago being 100 
cars daily as compared to 95 for Mil- 
waukee year’s record. It is not surpris- 
ing that Chicago also leads in the theft 
rates, the cost for the lowest priced 
ear being $5.95 per hundred and $1.50 
for the highest priced car. Milwaukee 
rates are 95 cents and 30 cents respec- 
tively. 


Death of Arthur I. Vorys 


Arthur I. Vorys, of Columbus, Ohio, 
died last week at the age of 76 years. 
Mr. Vorys was superintendent of insur- 
ance of Ohio from 1900 to 1907 when he 
resigned to direct the campaign for the 
presidency of William H. Taft in Ohio. 
He was president of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners in 
1903 and ir 1915 was chairman of the 
World’s Insurance Congress at San 
Francisco. He has served as a director 
of several Ohio insurance companies. 





Qualify as Brokers and Agents 


As a result of recent examinations 
held in New York State by the New 
York State Insurance Department, 
eleven out of twenty applicants for 
brokers’ licenses and seventeen out of 
forty-two candidates for agents’ certifi- 
cates were qualified. 





Visiting the West Indies 


R. A. Corroon, president of Corroon 
& Reynolds, Inc., of New York, sailed 
last week on the S.S. Kungsholm for a 
cruise through the West Indies accom- 
panied by Mrs. Corroon, their daughter 
and several friends. 





Special Agent for Century 


Ernest A. Matthews, who has been a 
special agent for companies in the 
Liverpool & London & Globe group in 
Indiana and Illinois, has been appointed 
a special agent of the Century Insur- 
ance Company in those states, exclud- 
ing Cook County, Ill. His headquarters 
will be at Evanstown, IIl. 





To Study Fire Fighting Standards 


Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
has appointed a commission on fire 
fighting standards which will inquire 
particularly into the matter of stand- 
ardizing fire hydrant and fire hose 
couplings. The commission has been 
requested to recommend what legisla- 
tion, if any, is desirable to bring about 
standardization, having in mind, as the 


instructions word it, “the impoverished 
treasuries of many of the smaller fire 
companies in boroughs and townships.” 





A Six Year Record 


The stock and mutual fire insurance 
companies of the country in 1926 
received automobile fire premiums 
amounting to $121,953,439 and their 
losses were $60,972,865, or a ratio of 
losses to premiums of 49.9 per cent. For 
1931 the premiums amounted to $107,- 
583,952 and losses were slightly in ex- 
cess of those for 1926, a loss ratio to 
premiums of 56.4 per cent. The pre- 
miums, losses and ratio of losses to pre- 
miums for the six years, 1926 to 1931, 
inclusive, are as follows: 


AUTOMOBILE—FIRE 
tio 


Losses 
Year Premiums Losses to Prems. 
nt. -<vase $107,583,952 $60,692,715 56.4 
124,224,727 66,579,215 53.6 
a «sae 139,074,483 58,762,651 42.2 
Se seeec 118,489.700 46,850,318 39.5 
nT aienke 128,177,627 60,802,327 41.2 
Be weeks 121,953,439 60,972,865 49.9 





An Old Spanish Custom 


A new Spanish tax system includes a 
tax of 0.75 per cent on premiums for 
life, marine, accident and transporta- 
tion insurance and 2.50 per cent for 
fire and other lines of insurance. 


Pennsylvania Fire Dividend 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company, of Philadelphia, has declared 
an annual dividend of $55 a share pay- 
able to stockholders of record Jan. 23. 


Commissioners May Meet 


Jess G. Read, insurance commissioner 
of Oklahoma and secretary of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, suggests that a meeting of 
the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation be held in St. Louis some time 
this month to arrange the program 
for the annual meeting in Chicago next 
June and also for the purpose of filling 
vacancies on the official staff and the 
executive committee. 


Pacific Fire Dividend 

The Pacific Fire, of New York, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents a share, payable Feb. 6 to 
stockholders of record on Feb. 4. Par 
value of this stock per share is $25. 
The rate is similar to that of the last 
quarter. 
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News of the 
Far West 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 30.—The Indi- 
vidual Underwriting Corporation of 
Los Angeles, attorney-in-fact for the 
Pacific Automobile Indemnity Ex- 
change is at present completing ar- 
rangements to change the reciprocal 
over to a stock company in the near 
future, according to advices received 
here recently. 

The Pacific Automobile Indemnity 
Exchange, organized in 1912, writes 
complete coverage automobile insur- 
ance and has been operating in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Utah and Washington, 
and for many years has consistently 
written more than $500,000 in automo- 
bile premiums; for several years more 
than $600,000 in California. 

* * * 


A double purpose this year for the 
annual banquet and show of the San 
Francisco Pond of Blue Goose, accord- 
ing to Most Loyal Gander George 
Cusick, has been announced. All funds 
remaining from the sale of tickets will 
be turned over to the pond’s_ over- 
worked fellowship committee. The af- 
fair will be held on the night of Feb- 
ruary 6 at the Elks Club of that city. 


* * * 


Intermediates of the study classes of 
the Fire Underwriters Association of 
the Pacific, met Jan. 24, in San Fran- 
cisco and were addressed by Thos. H. 
Larke, Jr., commissioner of fire preven- 
tion of the city and county of San 
Francisco on the subject of: “Fire 
Prevention and Protection.” The ele- 
mentary rudiments of the subject were 
discussed at the meeting, the advanced 
phases will be discussed at a later date. 
A. W. Gunnison of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific addressed 
the seniors Jan. 26 on “Rates” a con- 
tinuation of a class held at a prior date. 


* * * 


Kenneth M. Brown, superintendent 
of the automobile department of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., at the 
head offices in San Francisco has been 
reelected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Civic Union at the annual meet- 
ing held recently. W. E. Schoppe of 
the National Automobile Theft Bureau 
has been elected treasurer; Sam Mark- 
owitz, broker, vice-president; Thos. H. 
larke, Jr., broker; Thos. F. Ryan, 
Fireman’s Fund and Edward J. Torney 
_ members of the executive commit- 
ee, 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


Recent failures of bonding companies 
has centered attention on abuses in the 
business which have continued despite 
sporadic attempts to deal with them 
during the past few years. A bill, 
framed by Prosecutor George F. Losche 
of Bergen County, will shortly be in- 
troduced in the Legislature proposing 
drastic revision of regulations covering 
bailing of suspects in criminal cases. 
Among the evils which the measure 
aims to correct, are limiting of the 
present high rates charged by bonding 
agents by designating the bail premium 
at 5 per cent of each bond; ending the 
almost unlimited bonding done by sepa- 
rate concerns in each of the state’s 
twenty-one counties and placing bond- 
ing under the control of State Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance. 


. = 2 


A group of stockholders of the de- 
funct Fidelity Title and Mortgage 
Guaranty Company of Ridgewood re- 
cently appointed a committee of four 
well-known business men to plan a re- 


organization of the company. This 
committee is composed of Lewis L. 
Clarke (chairman) former president of 
the American Exchange National Bank, 
G. Foster Smith, director of Home In- 
surance Company and Brooklyn Sav- 
ings Institution, Philip W. Kniskern of 
the mortgage department Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and president 
of the American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraisers, and Raymond Palmer, 
consulting engineer and fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. The reorganization plan, as an- 
nounced by the committee, embraces the 
issuance of guaranteed certificates with 
a loan or cash value up to 50 per cent 
of shareholders’ securities and, also, 
the establishment of a new company 
to take over the Fidelity’s business. 
Some portion of the shareholders’ pres- 
ent certificates would go into the stock 
of a real estate company, in which all 
holdings of the Fidelity concern would 
be vested after expenses for receiver- 
ship and reorganization had been de- 
ducted. 








Extracts From Statements of Fire & Marine Ins. Cos. 


Securities are included in assets of 1932 according to convention or 
June 30, 1931 valuations, unless otherwise indicated, with bonds on the 
amortized basis 


Name and Location of Company 


Allied Mut. Auto. Assn., Des Moines 
Anthracite Mut., Shamokin, Pa....... 
Cream City Mut. Fire., Milwaukee 
Druggists Mutual, Algona, Ia. 


General Ins. Co. of America, Seattle 


Grocers Cash Deposit Mut., Huntingdon, 


National Union, Washington, D. C. 
Providence Mut., Providence, R. I.... 
Prudential Fire, Okla. City 

West Bend Mut. Fire, West Bend, Wis. 


William Penn Fire, Phila., Pa. 


*Includes securities at Dec. 31 valuations. 
between conv. values and market values é ' 
aExcludes $377,375 reserve for contingencies. 


for diff. 
reserve $3,500. 


convention values, bonds at amortized values. 


Surplus to 


Dec. 31 Assets Policyholders 
1932 $124,322 $88,791 
1 1931 125,215 82,505 
1932 26,251 21,401 
{ 1931 20,612 15,803 
{ 1932 305,314 251,027 
| 1931 286,967 231,186 
1932 b268,103 167,935 
1931 280,347 §165,795 
| 1932 7,574,432 {3,976,537 
{| 1931 5,331,113 2,566,672 
Pa { 1932 364,859 315,179 
1931 356,650 304,586 
J 1932 *499,170 *389,075 
| 1931 560,251 450,358 
f 1932 1,521,094 a873,095 
| 1931 *1,156,463 *884,408 
1932 194,413 188,843 
1931 *494,410 *419,222 
1932 311,795 240,109 
{ 1931 293,564 225,298 
{ 1932 *477,606 h*357,084 
| 1931 *465,712 *323.020 


§Excludes $11,500 depreciation reserve 
Dec. 31, 1931; also contingent 
b Stocks carried at 
Depreciation reserve to adjust stocks to 


Dec. 31, 1932 values and to cover 50 per cent of difference between amortized values of 
bonds and Dec. 31, 1932 values. f Includes $865,394 necessary to adjust security values 


to market values Dec. 31, 1932 and $292,719 in 1931. 


tion reserve. 


h Includes $25.000 security deprecia- 
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Unemployment Bills 
in Maryland Assembly 


Provide Payments by Employers 
and Employees Into State In- 
surance Fund 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 31—Two unemploy- 
ment bills were introduced in the state 
assembly last week. The first by Sena- 
tor E. Milton Altfeld calls for a contri- 
bution of 2 per cent of the employee’s 
wages by the employer, and employees 
would make a contribution of one per 
cent of their weekly earnings. An in- 
sured employee, when he became un- 
employed, would receive 50 per cent of 
his wage for a period of sixteen weeks. 

The other bill, sponsored by the mu- 
nicipal commission on unemployment, 
would require that each employee con- 
tribute 2 per cent of his pay and that 
his employer pay an equal amount into 
a state insurance fund. A worker thus 
insured would be entitled, when laid off 
because of business slackness, to collect 
for a period not to exceed twenty weeks 
in any one year 50 per cent of his aver- 
age weekly wage when employed. 

The maximum weekly payment would 
be $20. 

None but persons earning less than 
$2,000 a year would be required to par- 
ticipate in the insurance scheme. En- 
terprises employing less than six per- 
sons would be exempt, as would all 
city, county or state employees; casual 
workers, that is, those employed less 
than four weeks at a time; farmhands 
and domestics. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance 
no longer is a new-fangled legislative 
idea, according to Senator Altfeld. 

“Measures providing for such insur- 
ance will be introduced in practically 
every state legislature in the United 
States this winter,” he said. “For- 
merly representatives and organized 
labor opposed such legislation. Organ- 
ized labor has now seen the wisdom of 
the plan and are among its enthusiastic 
supporters.” 





Workmen's Compensation 


Assemblyman Cohen of Brooklyn, has 
introduced a bill in the New York As- 
sembly to establish a temporary State 
‘Commission to investigate the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. The bill has 
been referred to the Committee Ways 
and Means. 
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Motor Vehicle Fatalities Drop 
13 Per Cent During Last Year 





Annual Tabulation by the National Safety Council Points to Ad- 
vance in the Safe Use of Streets and Highways; North Dakota 
Reports Lowest Death Rate; Total Accidental Deaths 10 Per 


Cent Below 1931. 





13 per cent drop in motor vehicle 

fatalities during 1932, as com- 
pared with 1931, is shown by the an- 
nual tabulation of accidental deaths in 
the United States by the National 
Safety Council. The figures for the 
past year were 29,500 deaths; for 1931 
they were 33,740. 

The motor vehicle death rate for 
1932 is the lowest since 1928. Stu- 
dents of the figures point out that an 
advance in the safe use of streets and 
highways accounts for a considerable 
part of the decreased number of fatal 
accidents, since the per cent drop in 
motor vehicle registration during that 
period was approximately 6 per cent, 
and the decline in gasoline consump- 
tion was 6.84 per cent. 

The motor vehicle death rate 
in North Dakota was the lowest re- 
ported for any state, it being 8.8 per 
cent per 100,000 population. Missis- 
sippi was a close second with a rate of 
10.1 per cent. The rate for Nevada 
was 56.7; for California 39.9, and for 
Delaware 35. 

In Pennsylvania and California the 
percentage of decline in drivers in- 
volved in motor vehicle accidents was 
about twice as great as the decline in 
the number of pedestrians involved. 

All accidental deaths, according to 
the report—which is made on the basis 
of reports from 23 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, representing a total 
population of 64,000,000—are estimated 
at 90,500. For 1931, the number was 
100,240. These are classified as fol- 
lows: Motor vehicles, 29,500; other pub- 
lic, 18,000; home, 28,000; industrial, 
15,000. 

This represents approximately a 10 
per cent decrease from 1931 and is the 
second instance of an actual reduction 
since 1921, and it establishes a new 
death rate of 70.5 fatalities per 100,000 
population, the lowest in American his- 
tory, except for 1921 and 1922. 

The cities of more than 500,000 had 
a fatality drop averaging about 10 per 


cent, while smaller cities declined more 
than 15 per cent. Milwaukee has the 
lowest death rate among cities of more 
than 500,000. Rochester leads the sec- 
ond group and Peoria the third. Med- 
ford, Mass., population 64,300, is the 
largest reporting city to go through 
the entire year without a motor death. 

Railroad grade-crossing fatalities 
were down about 19 per cent and in- 
juries 18 per cent during the first nine 
months of the year. 

There were 18,000 deaths in public 
accidents where motor vehicles were 
not involved, representing a 10 per cent 
drop from the 1931 record of 20,000. 
Drownings make up about 30 per cent 
of all fatalities in this group; railroad 
accidents (not motor vehicles), 16 per 
cent; firearms accidents, 11 per cent. 





New Burglary and Theft 
Coverage Issued 





National Bureau Members Adopt 
Broader Form for Jewelry and Furs 





A new and broader form of burglary, 
robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
jewelry and furs has been adopted by 
members of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, and 
became available Feb. 1. This new 
coverage will be provided in two ways, 
either in one policy with residence 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny 
insurance or in a separate policy. It 
will cover specified articles of jewelry 
and furs anywhere in the world. 

The new coverage extends the insur- 
ance on jewelry and furs, now obtain- 
able under the specific insurance sec- 
tion of the present residence burglary, 
robbery, theft and larceny policy, so 
that, instead of its being limited to the 
premises therein described, it will ap- 
ply everywhere. This broad coverage 
includes, of course, the loss of the spe- 
cified articles by personal hold-up, and 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Frederick Richardson's Review 

The annual insurance review in the 
New York Journal of Commerce last 
week was good and important reading 
throughout, but this department’s per- 
sonal interest was keenest in the article 
contributed by Frederick Richardson, 
United States manager of the General 
Accident, because much of what was 
expressed therein we recognized as a 
development and elaboration of ideas 
and beliefs touched upon by Mr. Rich- 
informal conversation 
some months ago. When the Casualty 
Actuarial Society met in New York 
last fall, Mr. Richardson was one of 
the featured speakers at the executive 
session and at the luncheon which fol- 
lowed, we were fortunate enough to 
drop into a place alongside of him. We 
recall that G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 
president of the Great American In- 
demnity, also a notably well-informed 
man on the insurance business, was at 
our table, and by the time coffee and 
cigars were served, a spirited discus- 
sion on “What’s wrong with casualty 
insurance?” was well under way. Rich- 
ardson’s table talk is a joy to hear, and 
it is our belief that a transcription of 
it between covers would make as 
breezy and stimulating a book as you 
are liable to find in your favorite pub- 
lisher’s list. We are under the im- 
pression, and we think we picked it up 
from a chance remark of Mr. Richard- 
son’s dropped a long time ago, that as 
a young man in London he used, occa- 
sionally, to frequent those meeting 
places, probably Fabian Society groups, 
where Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells and 
other young bloods, who were to be- 
come Grand Old Men of English Let- 
gathered to “get it off their 
chests.” If we are correct in assuming 
that Mr. Richardson was once of this 
company, it is likely that he is today 
the only one of them who will speak, in 
America at any rate, for nothing. How- 
ever that may be, the point is that Mr. 
Richardson, when he speaks or writes, 
has a tendency towards candor, and 
he makes it easier to take by serving 
it up with a garnishment of delightful 
literary flavor. 


ardson in an 


ters, 


When to Raise Rates 

Two points, particularly, in Mr. 
Richardson’s article, we had heard him 
discuss at the aforementioned luncheon 
and regretted that the ethics of jour- 
nalism prevented us from scurrying to 
press with his sentiments, so perhaps 
we may be pardoned now for filching 
them from the J. of C. Touching on 


proposals to increase rates, he writes: 
“The efforts which were made during 
the latter part of the year to increase 
compensation rates only met with par- 
It would have been sur- 
prising had it been otherwise. The in- 
stitution of insurance owes it to the 
public to make its gains when its con- 
stituents as a whole are making gains, 
and to take some losses when they are 
making losses. Any other assumption 
goes contrary to the broad principle of 
insurance, to orderly. thinking and 
sound public policy. However, the sit- 
uation changed so quickly with the 
spread of unemployment that even if 
the companies had been well provided 
with special reserves, they would have 
found it necessary to make some in- 
creases in the rates. That much must 
be granted. . . . But there should have 
been no need for repeated, large ad- 
vances.” 


tial success. 


Leaders and Executives 


Of leadership in the casualty insur- 
ance business Mr. Richardson sees a 
serious need. It is said that the affairs 
of the General Accident are closely su- 
pervised by Mr. Richardson and that 
he is actually, as well as nominally, at 
the helm at all times. Thus there is 
an especial savor to his remarks when 
he writes: “What we need now is a 
policy for the present and the future, 
and we must have men who are capable 
of formulating that policy. One thing 
is certain, they will need to start with 
a clean slate. They will have to begin 
at the beginning and establish first 
principles before they decide on prac- 
tice. If there are still any chief execu- 
tives who believe that these principles 
can be worked out for them by subor- 
dinates and outside officials, they had 
better make up their minds that com- 
pensation insurance has no further in- 
terest for them and it can go to the 
bow-wows or State funds for all they 
And if that were all, it would 


care. 
not be a bad idea. But would it be 
all? There are those who think it 


would not.” 

Further on, in discussing the resist- 
ance of agents to rate increases and 
the clashes between companies and 
agents, he writes: “It is to be feared 
that they are only another symptom of 
the anarchy which has crept into our 
affairs because of the lack of firm and 
enlightened guidance by those who are 
burdened with the responsibility of di- 
recting great insurance enterprises.” 


The Halt and the Maimed 


Not so long ago, we raised a blister 
on our foot, neglected it, and it devel- 
oped into a first class infection. As 
we hobbled to our doctor’s each day, we 
were an object of great pity to our. 
selves, and with scores of sound-limbed 
firm-gaited people passing us, it seemed 
to us that we were the only person in 
the world so afflicted. Everybody feels 
that way when they’re sick. Next time 
we’re going to take comfort in some 
statistics we’ve acquired from the Na- 
tional Safety Council, statistics, inci- 
dentally, in which there’s little comfort 
for health and accident insurance com- 
panies, but which an enterprising agent 
might make use of. 

It seems that just about one-fourth 
of the 120,000,000 people in this coun- 
try are either sick or suffering from 
injuries during a twelve-month period. 
About 20,000,000 are bed-ridden 
through illness at one time or another 
and about 10,000,000 are hurt in acci- 
dents of various kinds. On just an 
average day about 700,000 people are 
being treated in United States hospi- 
tals. Over 3,000,000 are disabled all 
the time. Incidentally, it takes quite 
a sizable army of medical men and 
nurses to care for the sick and maimed 
each year. At present there are about 
143,000 physicians, 200,000 graduate 
nurses, 142,000 practical nurses and 
about 7,000 hospitals. 





Excuse it, Please! 

We never hear that term “practical 
nurse,” if you will permit us an insane 
interlude, without thinking of the 
Frenchwoman who asked, when some- 
body was spoken of as a natural child, 
“Aren’t all children natural?” 


Re Government Sureties 

The recent publicity attendant on the 
letting of Federal contracts focuses at- 
tention on the insurance possibilities in 
this field. The Aetna Life and affiliates 
have long had a special government 
service bureau in Washington and the 
Aetnaizer Supplement for January ex- 
plains its uses in detail. It explains 
that it is an invariable requirement 
that contractors, manufacturers, and 
dealers and others must furnish surety 
bonds, United States Government 
bonds, or certified checks covering bids 
submitted, which will lead to formal 
contract and that performance bonds 
or other surety must be furnished 
support formal contracts. For the put 
chase of certain supplies and for smal 
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EVENTS * CASUALTY * COMMENT 
repair jobs, the government does not 1924. Then, as now, an authority was Th T p 
require bid or performance bonds. The needed to establish and administer ma- _- HIRD ARTY 


list of what the United States buys is 
about as long as the tariff list and 
there is, accordingly, an opportunity 
for agents everywhere to get some of 
the surety and other insurance busi- 
ness that accompanies these transac- 


tions. 





The New York Rating Bureau 


A Bronx electrician decides to use , 


his storage basement for a permanent 
exhibit of electrical appliances. This, 
apparently, is his own business, but in- 
surance companies are interested. So 
interested, in fact, that they make it a 
point to know all about it. Especially 
if the electrician carries owners, land- 
lords and tenants public liability insur- 
ance. 

By inviting the public into his cellar, 
the electrician increases the hazard of 
accidents for which he may be held 
liable. Asea result, insurance compa- 
nies will want more premium to com- 
pensate for the new condition. 

Landlords make extensive changes in 
their property holdings daily. Tenants 
move or sublet their tenancies. Insur- 
ance companies need to know all about 
these changes. That is why 63 of the 
leading public liability insurance car- 
riers in Manhattan maintain the New 
York Rating Office of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 

Here, under the direction of Mana- 
ger J. Laguette, an alert staff keeps a 
watchful eye on New York City’s huge 
real estate developments. They are as 
eager and well informed about the real 
estate situation as any first class real 
estate man. They know what every 
building in the metropolitan area looks 
like, be it public, private, business or 
industrial. They know how big it is, 
who occupies it, what business is car- 
ried on. If it is a theatre, they know 
how many seats are in it. 

They know, too, about the physical 
condition of many of these buildings, 
as a result of accident reports which 
have brought damage claims to their 
members. 

Their detailed knowledge is derived 
not only from special maps which pic- 
ture in minute detail the entire real es- 
tate topography of the five boroughs. 
It is also the result of actual surveys 
made by staff inspectors who spend 
days and weeks measuring and inspect- 
ing special locations. In effect, they are 
real estate librarians with an insurance 
Viewpoint. 

The Rating Office was established in 
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jority rule in the vastly technical and 
complicated business of O. L. & T. un- 
derwriting. Honest differences of opin- 
ion as to the size of building, the classi- 
fication under which it should be in- 
sured and the premium rate to be pro- 
mulgated for it could easily exist. 

For example, there are more than 
150 different classifications of such 
risks, and many locations involve half 
a dozen or more of these. Such a loca- 
tion as the Heckscher Foundation, with 
its many varied enterprises: theatres, 
hospitals, playgrounds, etc., would as- 
sume no set classification and only an 
authority could rule on the proper pre- 
mium rate to charge. 

Without a central organization to in- 
vestigate and make researches on these 
matters, the companies might also risk 
the criticism of the State Insurance 
Department for discrimination and un- 
necessary rate competition. The Rat- 
ing Office relieves them not only of rou- 
tine and other detail, but also of the 
evils of competition from cut-rate fly- 
by-nights. 

Every owner, landlord or tenant in 
New York City, who applies for public 
liability insurance, has his case submit- 
ted to the New York Rating Office. 
162,986 risks were rated last year, ac- 
cording to Manager Laguette’s annual 
report. There was a 12 per cent in- 
crease in new risks rated, indicating 
that the services of the offices are being 
more widely used and also that prop- 
erty owners and responsible tenants are 
more conscious of the needs of such in- 
surance. A decrease of nearly 44 per 
cent in renewal risks rated is accounted 
for by the fact that the companies are 
no longer compelled to submit their 
risks annually to the Rating Office for 
correction. Submission is required 
only when some change is made in the 
physical characteristics of the struc- 
ture insured. 

The New York Rating Office changes 
its maps every six months in order to 
keep as close touch with new develop- 
ments as possible. Last year nearly 
23,000 corrections were made. 





Insurance News 

Tangible evidence of the growing re- 
lationship of governmental activity to 
the insurance business is demonstrated 
in the fact that it requires 54 feet of 
type in the sixth annual Index Digest 
of the United States Daily to index and 
digest the insurance news from official 
sources printed in that paper between 
March 4, 1931, and March 3, 1932. 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HIS department made a belated 

trip to see Mare Connelly’s play 
“The Green Pastures” last week during 
its stay in Philadelphia. Our pleasure 
in the performance was great and while 
we doubt if our belief or disbelief in the 
Bible was much affected one way or the 
other by the close-up of “de Lord” and 
the people over whom He grieved and 
sympathized we were somewhat struck 
at the difference between this interpre- 
tation and that given by certain preach- 
ers we have listened to in the past. 


* * * 


ONG before I ever heard a theolo- 
L gian in a pulpit the famed Jona- 
than Edwards, as I recall, announced 
to his shivering congregation that the 
greatest pleasure of the elect, or saved, 
would be in looking down from heaven 
upon the unbelievable agonies of the 
damned in hell. But I have heard 
about the same thing discussed by more 
modern clergymen. And the picture 
they gave of God was a very different 
thing than that conceived by Mr. Con- 
nelly and executed with such rare his- 
trionic skill by Richard Harrison. 

* * * 

UT my church-going, which, such 

as there was of it, took place a few 
years ago, came, I imagine, consider- 
ably after the period when hell and 
brimstone were, if not the favorite, at 
least the most frequent notes in the 
average sermon. Scaring people into 
being good is by no means obsolete in 
the present pattern of our society. The 
law, I suppose, still means that and 
only that to a lot of people, and I 
imagine that some, after reading Sin- 
clair Lewis’ latest book, “Ann Vick- 
’ will decide not to do anything 
that-will result in their going to prison. 


ers,’ 


* * bo 


UT modern religion, I am told, or 

the modern religious leaders has 
more or less discarded such terrorizing 
methods. As someone once said to me, 
he would feel a little hesitant about 
being led into green pastures and be- 
side still waters by the same person 
who sent bears to devour little tots 
simply because they chafed one of the 
prophets about his bald head. Times 
change. I am told that today the most 
successful life insurance agent is not 
the man who can paint the most con- 
vincing picture of death and destruc- 
tion waiting just around the corner for 
his prospect. 
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“Adjust Quickly -- Pay Promptly” 


In 37 years the U.S.F.&G. has 






never wavered from that policy 








™ ITHIN AN HOUR of the robbery a representative of your 

Company was on the ground”. . . . “I should like to ex- 

press my appreciation for the promptness with which the loss 

which we suffered through a bank robbery on September 29 was 

paid” .... “We were very much pleased with the prompt settle- 
ment you made of our loss covered by your hold-up policy.” 


These are typical extracts from the hundreds of letters which 
have come to the U. S. F. & G., expressing thanks for the facility 
with which adjustments and settlements have been made in times 
of need. 

Since 1896, the U. S. F. & G. has promptly paid out 
$290,000,000 in claims and adjustment expenses. Today that rec- 
ord stands as an assurance to agents and brokers that they are 
insuring the future of their own business when they insure clients 
with the U. S. F. & G. and the F. & G. Fire. 


) 
} 
) 
Unexcelled service on all casualty, 
surety, fire, automobile and inland 
marine lines through 11,000 


Agencies and branch offices in the 
United States and Canada. 


panies originated the slogan, 


“Consult your Agent or Broker as 





you would your Doctoror Lawyer.” 


) 
) 
) 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


} 


) These Local-Agency-Minded Com- 


) with which is affiliated 
aa Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation ae ae 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Bank Failures 

The Federal Reserve Board 
fewer bank failures in the United 
States in 1932 than in 1931. The total 
er of banks closing their doors 
1453, while the reopenings totaled 


reports 


s4: 


Appointed Assistant 

land C. Shipley, for the last four 
an inspector of the Baltimore 
branch office of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
as been made an assistant to Wesley 
M. Graff, director of the safety engi- 

ng division, at the main office, it 


s announced. Mr. Shipley assumed 
ew position Jan. 30. Mr. Shipley 
educated at the Naval Academy, 


Annapolis, and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
rsity, and in the last four years has 
had an intensive training in industrial 
safety matters while inspecting the in- 
sured plants of the Baltimore district. 
Three Companies Elected 
ree new members of the super- 
sory committee of the New York 
Plate Glass Service Bureau were elected 
three-year terms at the bureau’s 
meeting on Wednesday, Jan. 25. 
The companies elected were the Royal 


I nity Company, the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America, 


the Firemen’s Fund Indemnity 
These companies 
Globe Indemnity Company, London 
Lancashire Indemnity Company, 

Constitution Indemnity Com- 


pany. succeed 


Addresses Aetna Agents 


E. Laley, manager of the 
Pacific Coast branch of the National 


Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
“riters, addressed the members of the 
4etna Club in San Francisco 
Mr. Laley explained the formation and 
ties of the organization. 


recently. 





home Again 


4 


A. Archambault, of San Francisco. 
Pacitic Coast manager for the former 
Pu Indemnity, recently re-insured 

International Re-insurance Com- 
pany. has returned home following a 
weeks’ visit to the East 


e end Mortgage Guaranty Co. 






4 group of prominent ci ns of Sul- 
unty, N. Y., has been seeking 


ganize the Title & Mortgage 
sGaranty Company of that county but 


uncertainty of pre 


e +o the a on 
| sent con- 


ditions, the Insurance 
New York believes it will be practically 
impossible for 
be effectuated 
supervises and directs it. 


reorganization to 
such department 
Accordingly, 


such 
unless 
an order of rehabilitation of the com- 
pany has been obtained and under its 
terms, the superintendent of insurance 
is directed to conduct the 


business and 


affairs of the company. 


Agency Supervisor 

W. Clifford Klenk, 
York agent 
Insurance Company, 
offices at 50 Court 
N. Y., has announced 
of J. Norman Cote as agency 
visor, who formerly held a similar post 
with the Massachusetts Accident Com- 


Metropolitan New 
Income Indemnity 

Boston, with 
Brooklyn, 


appointment 


for the 


Street, 


the 


super- 


Appointed General Agents 

The Standard Surety & 
Company, of New York, 
Walsh-Herberg- 


Casualty 
announces the 
appointment of the 
Minneapolis as 


firm organ- 


Larson Company, oI 


general agents. The was 


ized in 1928 as eneral agency and 


ag 
previous to its formation the members 
vere in executive positions in the Twin 
City Fire Insuraz Co1 





Joins Pennsylvania Indemnity 

T. E. Witherspoon, of Greensboro, 
N. C manager of the 
Pennsylvania Indemnity Corporation at 


nas become 


Baltimore following his resignation as 
nanager of the insurance department 
f the North Carolina Bank & Trust 
Company of Greensbor 


American Surety Company 
rt by President A. F. 


The annual reps 


Lafrantz of the Ame an Surety Com- 
any of New Yor shows the total 
assets as of December 31, 1932, of 
$23,957.821. The ¢ income for the 
ear was $10,585,14! President La- 
‘rantz reported that the company’s 
written premiums decreased 3.8 per 
ent in 1932, as pared with 1931 
ue ¢t the 

ther factor 
written was 
00 pren 

nds and cert 

er t reauce 

ns Expe 
sions and taxes 





at 
Stace are 
Sta was re t Fe acin 

rees whi SigT ut ees 
ser es we spens wit except ior 


Department of 


cause, he said. Losses decreased 23 per 


cent, practically all classes of busines 


howing a lower loss ratio. 


Soldiers Insured 

Col. Gordon Johnston, commander at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Tenn., has ordered all 
officers and soldiers at the post operat- 
ing automobiles to take 
Colonel Johnston 
the army are 


out liability 
that 


sub- 


insurance. says 
as members of not 
suit the 


courts, they should have insurance to 


ject to for damages in civil 
cover any liability that may accrue. 


Metropolitan Casualty Co. 

The annual meeting of the stockhold 
ers of the Metropolitan Casualty Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, will be 
held next Tuesday at the office of the 
ompany in New York. 


Declares Dividend 
The New 


saltimore 


Amsterdam Casualty of 


has declared a dividend of 
seventy-five cents a share payable Feb- 
ruary 1, to all stockholders of record 


Te 1] eyr OF 
vanuary <o. 


Joins Royal Indemnity 


Frank J. Moore, who has resigned as 


nanager of Lloyd’s Insurance Com- 
pany of America at Newark, will be- 
ome associated with Thomas F’. 


Bryce, general agent of the Royal In- 


demnity Company, of Newark, where 
he will handle casualty and surety 
bu ess 
President of Contractors 
Casualty Company 

Robert E. Daily was elected pres- 


dent of the Contractors Casualty Com- 
pany of Missouri, St. Louis. He ha 
been acting president of the company. 
Other officers follow 

M. I. Fleischer, first vice-president; F. 


Daues, 


were elected as 
secretary, and Arthur Ball, 
Two new 
yf directors 
E. O. 


treasure! members of the 


ird « are Henry Lange 
Fattmar 


Compensation Claims Court 
proposing providing for a 

court to hear workmen’s com- 

pensation claims in Nebraska ha 


special 


; _ : ] | scl . 
been introduced in the legislature of 
at state. It would create a court of 
I members, with powers of hear- 
gs and awards. A similar bill wa 
etoed two years ago by Goverr 
Brvar The present |} he aes 
prvan. he pr ] i na Det 
nged to meet the objections raises 
govern 
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Commissioner Is a 


Ministerial Officer 


Kentucky Court So Rules in 
Action Brought by American 
Indemnity Company 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Jan. 31 The In- 
surance Commissioner is a ministerial 
officer with only such powers as the 
statute confers upon him, the Court of 
Appeals held today in affirming a judg- 
ment of the Franklin Circuit Court 
which granted the American Indemnity 
Company a writ of mandamus against 
Bush W. Allin, former insurance com- 
missioner of the State of Kentucky 
commanding him to grant the company 
the authority and license to write au- 
tomobile insurance in Kentucky. 

Mr. Allin had refused to grant the 
license on the grounds that the Amer- 
ican Indemnity Company, a Texas cor- 
poration, though it had written auto- 
mobile insurance in Kentucky, had 
merged with the American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, and was 
authorized in Texas to insure other 
types of property against damage or 
loss which fact made it ineligible to 
write insurance in Kentucky. The 
Court held that the constitutional pro- 
vision that foreign corporations shall 
not transact business within the state 
on more favorable conditions thax do- 
mestic corporations does not prevent 
the foreign corporations with power to 
write both fire and automobile insur- 
ance from writing only one kind of in- 
surance within the state. 


New Burglary and Theft 
Coverage 


(Concluded from page 35) 


does so regardless of the age of the 
person from whom the articles are 
stolen. If personal hold-up insurance 
on money and securities is desired, it 
can be added by endorsement. The 
existing residence burglary policy with 
personal hold-up, will, however, con- 
tinue to be used in cases where the 
world-wide theft coverage is not de- 
sired. 

A statement made by the National 
Bureau points out that this is a par- 
ticularly opportune time for the presen- 
tation of this new form of policy. Loss- 
es occurring within residences have 
been showing a steady increase during 
the past three years, and the same is 
true of losses of jewelry and furs out- 
side the premises. 

The burglary insurance business as a 
whole has produced a fair margin of 
profit for the companies generally dur- 
ing the last five years. 


Suspension of Foreclosures 
(Concluded from page 16) 


iency where an examination indicates 
that a borrower, living on his farm, is 
honestly attempting to meet his mort- 
gage obligations. The Equitable’s ex- 
perience indicates that the wisdom of 
handling these cases on an individual 
basis rather than by general rule has 
been fully appreciated both by bor- 
rowers and by the interested public au- 
thorities.” 

The Mutual Benefit Life of New 
Jersey stated to The Spectator that 
the company had already held up any 
foreclosures in Iowa and that as a tem- 
porary measure they were prepared to 
act in accord with the Governor of 
Iowa and the legislature in working 
out some solution to the pressing farm 
problem. 

Stillman F. Westbrook, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
and chairman of a special committee of 
the life insurance companies which has 
been engaged on a study of the farm 
mortgage situation stated: 

“For many months it has been the 
policy of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company in dealing with its farm 
mortgagors to use the utmost leniency. 
There are many cases which involved 
the utter abandonment of the land by 
the mortgagor where foreclosure of our 
mortgage is imperative. There are 
other cases where the burden of debt 
to creditors junior to us is of such 
heavy proportions that the borrower 


has no chance under the most favorable 
conditions to recoup. It is in these two 
classes where the great majority of our 
foreclosures have occurred. 

“In the case of the mortgagor whose 
burden of indebtednes other than his 
indebtednes to us is not heavy, where 
he shows a real interest in the con- 
tinued occupancy of his farm and an 
intent to cooperate with us, we are 
straining every effort to maintain him 
on his land. This is particularly true 
of the owner-occupant. 

“This policy has been in force with 
us for several months past and in every 
state in the Union where we hold 
mortgages. Each case is viewed on its 
own merits. 

“The recent proclamation of the 
Governor of Iowa asking all mortgagees 
to restrain from further foreclosures 
until adequate legislation is enacted has 
occasioned our refraining from fore- 
closures except where the land has been 
abandoned or where the owner is 
burdened with impossible debts. Such 
action on our part is temporary only 
because there can be no other solution 
of such involved cases.” 

Practically all the life insurance com- 
panies who hold Iowa farm mortgages 
to any extent have indicated their in- 
tention to honor the Iowa governor’s 
request. 

The table on page 16, extracted from 
the Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports, published by The Spec- 
tator Company, shows Iowa farm mort- 
gage holdings of the life insurance 
companies. 
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Kansas City, Missouri 








Essential to the success of the 


Agent is the financial strength 


of the Company he represents 


CENTRAL SURETY 


NSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Dennis Hudson, President 
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65—then what? 
THE WISE INVESTOR TODAY IS THINK- 
ING IN TERMS OF FUTURE INCOME, 


Our Descriptive Booklet “65—Then What?’ Encourages 
Thoughtful Consideration of Each Individual Problem. 


STATE MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME 
Guarantees Absolute Security Against Future 
Uncertainties by Paying Income When 
It Is Most Needed 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Assurance Company 
Incorporated 1844 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child Forms 


Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company | 


Wm. D. Mayfield, V-Pres. 


Splendid Territory 


Write today. Waco, Texas | 
' 




















| Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


. 
Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 


Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 














GRAND RAPIDS. 
MICH, 


FOR FOLDER 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 
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TODAY— 


more than ever before! 


Insureds, small as well as large, are carefully 
scrutinizing the financial setup, condition and 
practices of the companies whose policies they 


hold. 


This Company’s and its Affiliated Companies’ 
financial statement leaflets as of June 30th, 
1932, are at your service. 





Established 1809 
North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 
Limited 


150 William Street New York City 





Writing FIRE and ALL Kindred Lines 
EERE EEE REE EERE REESE 





CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 





OFFERS 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 


Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home Office 
































eneral Accident 


OC rire AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Lid 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, Duited States Manage 
GENERAL BUILOING - 4™ & WALNUT STS. 
PrHILADEL SHIA 
























Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 






A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 


Josh N. Warfield, Jr. Pres J. Barry Makeol, Vice-Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 








- OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPTTOL LIFE [IVSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver. Colorado 




















ACTUARIES 





ACTUARIES 








| Ketablished 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
| EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audite Calculations Consultants | 


Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 








| WOODWARD, FONDILLER, RYAN & SHARP | 


Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 


CHICAGO 





| 150 NASSAU ST. NBW YORK | 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 








JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


555 Seventh Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 








T. J. McCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Celcord Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 


Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Indostrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice om Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 


Author “A System and Accounting for « Life 
Insurance Company”’ 


Attention to 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions 


228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Ul. 
Phone Franklin 6559 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred EB. Swarts, C. P. A. 

B. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 


615 Central Trust Bidg., 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO. 
and 800 Sesurity Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 








Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





INSPECTIONS 








INSPECTIONS 





J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 





| 
| 
| 


LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOWN 5103 
DREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 








24 to 72 Hour Service Anywhere in 

Indiana. Investigations and Adjustments 

of Multiple Lives of Insurance Claims. 

FEDERATED 
INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
Suite 604 Majestic Building 
Phone: Lincola 3202 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





























Metropolitan Life 
Home Office Building 


(Concluded from page 15) 


ings are designed in the early Renais- 
sance style of Northern Italy—a style 
combining dignity with refinement, and 
of a flexibility that is readily adaptable 
to the exacting commercial require- 
ments of the day, which demand a 
many-storied structure pierced with 
frequent and large-sized openings. The 
entire building is faced in Tuckahoe 
marble. 

The main building occupies the entire 
block bounded by Madison and Fourth 
Avenues and Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth Streets. The first Annex is on 
the north side of Twenty-fourth Street 
and is connected with the main building. 

The main building contains eleven 
stories and is 164 feét high. The tower, 
containing fifty stories above the side- 
walk level, reaches an altitude of 700 
feet. It rises directly from the street 
level, thus achieving the full emphasis 
and value of its sheer height. In its 
general design and outline it is affiliated 
to the famous Campanile of St. Mark 
at Venice, which has been taken as pro- 
totype, and brought into architectural 
harmony with the main building. 

From the lookout balcony on the 46th 
story—660 feet above the ground—a 
marvelous view is obtained. It was 
once estimated that the homes of one- 
sixteenth of the entire population of the 
United States are visible from here. 


Twenty-five Acre Area 


No attempt, of course, can be made 
to include a comprehensive account of 
the wonders of this building in a few 
columns of type. Where should one be- 
gin or end the story of a building that 
covers an area of over twenty-five 
acres? We should be tempted to go into 
the fascinating details of the marvelous 
Tower clock with its hour bell weighing 
7000 pounds. Would we ever conclude 
an account of its five miles of corridors? 
Then there is the Arcade, traversed 
perhaps by 15,000 people a day, dis- 
tinguished for its colorful pilasters 
quarried on the island of Tinos, Greece 
—the first time the quarry was opened 
after having remained unworked for 
many years. In every feature of the 
building there is a story that deserves 
twice the space we may devote to our 
entire sketch. We must, unfortunately, 
abjure them all. 

In a word, the Metropolitan building 
is beautiful in design, substantial in 
construction and complete in appoint- 
ments—a fitting home, one might say, ~ 
for a great insurance institution which 
is noble in purpose, solid in financial 
structure, and complete in its multitude 
of services to its policyholders. 


The Spectator, February 2, 1933 





